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SUPERSTITIONS OF 
THE 

Tue county of Wicklow may be 
justly cogsidered the Paradise of the 
Fairies; for, though decidedly the 
fittest place in the world for them to 
reside in, there has not been one of 
the good people seen there for some 
years. At what period, or for what 
crime, they had been ejected from this 
modern Eden, I have been unable to 
learn; but, certain it is, there yet live 
those who say that the hills and dales 
ofthis romantie district once abound- 
ed with those beings of another world. 
One Sunday morning, in the spring 
of 1822, the country people had col- 
lected round the little chapel of 
Greenaan, beautifully situated on the 
banks of the Avoca, about nine miles 
from Arklow, and embosomed in 
woods and mountains. ‘The congrega- 
tion, while waiting for the presence of 
Father John Cullen, ‘ a little round, 
fat, oily man of God,’ had disposed 
themselves in groups about the green 
yard; and on the grass in the 
neighbouring fields, while some 
indolently lay against the ditches: 
but the most distinguished for con- 
sequence and numbers was that party 
which had encircled Jerry O’Toole, 
the Nestor of Greenaan, who was 
labouring to spell his way, with the 
help of spectacles, through an old 
newspaper, leut him by his neighbour 
Father Kavanagh, the parish priest, 
whose mansion, in spite of thatch, 
presented the idea of tranquil inde- 
endence. The list of bankrupts and 
French news presented insurmount- 
able obstacles to Jerry, and he passed 
over the debates in parliament as a 
puzzle which he was unable to un- 
ravel. At length he came to more 
congenial matter ; and those, who list- 
ened before only from a sense of 
propriety, drew closer with looks of 
intense curiosity when he read aloud 
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‘An Account of the Luprechaun, 
lately seen near Carlow.’* 

‘Ay, ay,’ said an old man pre- 
sent, when Jerry had concluded the 
lengthy paragraph, ‘ Columbhkill’s 
prophecy will now be fulfilled, and 
the mill of Amberstown will be turn- 
ed for a whole week with the blood 
of the slain. A woman shall get upon 
the highest ditch in the parish, and 
shall not be able to see either man or 
boy; for all must go to battle, until 
the sogers are driven into the sea 
below Arklow, where a spring-tide 
will drown them all. Oh! the Lord 
have marcy upon us, it will be a 
murdhering wicked time, so it will, to 
live in! Christ save and protect us!’ 

The listeners shuddered. ‘ Jem 
Murrough,’ asked one of them, ‘ why 
do you think this time is coming 
now ? 

‘Because, you gawky,’ answered 
Jem, ‘every one knows the ould 
suyen : 

‘* When Luprechauns appear 
Troubled times are near.” 

‘ You are just right, Jem, agragh,’ 
said Jerry, ‘ for did’nt Mick Kavanagh 
katch one o’ them a little while before 
the last rebellion, and sure we’ve all 
hard of Luprechaun Mary, who lived 
at Rathdrum; and did’nt she katch 
one o’ them? only she let him go 
again, the omudhaun, because - 
tricked her out of the money when 
she was cartain sure of it.’ 

‘ How was that Jerry?’ asked seve- 
ral by-standers.’ 

‘Why, Mary,’ replied Jerry, ‘ was 
the child of as honest a couple as ever 
broke bread, and one day as she was 
goen to school through a long narrow 
boughereen, with as many turns in it 
as there are curls in a lawyer’s wig, 
she saw walking before her a man, 
who wasn’t a man neather, he was sy 


Zh ‘ e . . . | ~ , 
* The writer had subjoined in a note this account from the ‘ Carlow Morning Post ; 
* ° . . . , * » . | . * 
but, as the particulars are given by our worthy friend the Hermit, in Ins article tor this 


month, we have omitted the extract. 


It is not a little singular that two of our con- 


tributors should have chosen the same subject.—Ep. 
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little, with a cocked hat upon him, 
and a dawny furm upon his back, for 
all the world like a cobbler’s stool, 
havi ing atone e nd of ita place for his 
wax and his nawls, and his pinchers, 
and all his other tools. At first Mary 
took him fora bochcha who was tra- 
velling to some fair or pattern ; but as 
she could see not a bit of a cratch, 
and as his fee tappeare “das natural as 
any Christian’s, she thought he was a 
fairy, and sv wr ew afraid, and ran 
away. When “she got home her 
mother tould her it was the Lupre- 
chaun she had seen, and that if she 
had caught him, and kept her eye on 
him, he “would have ould her where 
a crock of money was to be found. 
‘The Luprechaun, you must know,’ 

continued Jerry, ‘is the fairies’ shoe- 
maker, and why but the crethers 


should have shoes as well as other 


veople? He is never seen without his 
Pit. as they call it; and, if you once let 
him out of your sight, he vanishes 
like lightning ona summer” s night ; 
and a terrible thing it is! But that is 
not kere nor there : and so, as | was 
sayen, Mary was larned the whole 
history of the Luprechaun, and tould 
what to do the next time she should 
see one. But it isn’t every day you 
can ketch a March hare; and taith 
Mary was long enough after before 
she got sight of a Luprechaun. 

‘As she grew up, (and a fine girl she 
was, they say, as you would meet ina 
day's alk.) she went to sarvice, where 
she got a sweetheart, a strapping 
young fellow, who used to meet her 
in the evenings ata wild Dun,® near 
her master’s house. It was May-Eve, 
above all evenings im the year, that 
Mary was sitting under a tree wait- 
ing for her sw ectheart ; - and few would 
venture out on such an evening, 
barren one that was in love. She was 
almost tired of waiting, when sud- 
denly she heard something knock, 
knock, knock, just for all the world 
like a shoemaker hamme ‘ring. At 
first we was frightened ; but, takine 
courage, she got up, cre pt round the 
tree that stood behind her, and who 
should she sce ay his work but mv 
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euld gentleman, the Luprechaun? 
Mary, like a ereyhound, sprung upon 
him, and srasped him so fast by the 
neck that the pipe fell out of his 
mouth, and he roared out * Avilla a 
murdher?? like one who was kilt. 

‘Give me money,’ cried Mary. ¢ 1 
will, I will,’ said he, ‘ if you come 
over the stile there with me, and don’t 
choke me.’ 

‘To this Mary consented, keeping 
her eye all the time on the little ould 
fellow; and he played several tricks 
to make her teak another way, but 
she was up to him, and so held him 
fast. He went first into this field, 
and then into that field, and then into 
another; till, seeing there was no 
chance of escape, he stamped his 
foot on the ground, and said, “ Here 
is the money; have you got a feck?” 

‘ No,’ says Mary. 

‘Then,’ says he, ‘go home and 
ret one; and when you come back dig 
up this place, and you’ll find plenty of 
money. 

‘But how might I be after know- 
ing this place again?’ axed Mary. 

‘Oh, as to that,’ said he, ‘ ll soon 
put amark upon it ;’ and so, taking his 
stobbing-nawl, he punched it into the 
ground, and, quick as thought, up 
springs a great big thistle, the like of 
which was never seen before in Ire- 
land, as PI tell you by-and-by. Well, 
Mary thought now, sure e ‘nough, that 
her fortune was made ; and so, letting 
the chap go, she ran for a feck. On 
her way she met her sweetheart : >and, 
hitting hima slap on the shoulder, she 
asked him wouldn’t he marry her. 

‘Marry you! to be sure I will,’ 
said Paddy. 

‘ Now, or never,’ says she ; ‘ bekase 
do you see, Paddy, I have a reason; 
and then, putting her hands behind her 
back, she looked cunning, as much as 
to say, “* Paddy, you blackguard, ] 
have got some thing to make the pot 
bile.’’ 

‘Paddy liked the thackeen, and se, 
without much ado, ran off to the 
er and got married out o’ hand. 
Vhen Father Luke, God be good and 
marcitul to his sow] in rlory! } stretch- 
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ed out his hand for something for his 
trouble, Mary cried, ‘‘ You must have 
it, sir. Paddy, get a feck, and come 
along, Pll make a man of you ; for I 
am asrich asif ’d Damer’s estate; 
and I would’nt tell you before, bekase 
I wanted to try you.” 

‘The people, all astonished, as well 
they wight, at this strange conduct, 
followed the new-married couple to 
the field; but when they entered it, 
by the Powers, in place of one thistle 
there were twenty thousand, all in 
blossom. 

‘Och avudustrue! what a piece of 
work there was then! Mary fell to 
cry, and all the rest ran home for 
spades and shovels; but the devil a 
hapenny a money they would get if 
they dug there since, bekase they 
did’nt know the right thistle. But 
these thistles have been a greater 
curse than that of Cromwell himself; 
for, like Scotchmen, they take root 
every where, and let nothing thrive 
but themselves. Until Mary met the 
Luprechaun there wasn’t one of these 
thistles in Ireland, so that she ought 
to have been called Thistle Mary, in- 
stead of Luprechaun Mary, a name 
by which she ever after went.’ 

‘Well, and what did Paddy do?’ 
asked a youngster who stood listen- 
ing to Jerry. 

‘Do! what could he do? Mar- 
rage is a knot you can tie with your 
tongue, but can’t open with your teeth. 
Himself and Mary struggled to keep 
a bit in their head, and had a house 
full of childer ; and, when one o’ them 
grew up to be a man, he was balloted 
for the sogers, and couldn’t pay for 
a—something they call to sarve in 
his place. You would think his poor 
auld mother would break her heart 
with grief ; and one evening she walk- 
ed out all alone, with nobody with 
her, her stocking under her arm, and 
the ball of tread tied up in her apron 
before her, and she knitting for the 
life and soul of her. Where should 
she walk to? but to the auld Dun 
and, as she sat down under the tree, 
she heard the ould knock, tack 
knock, tack knock ; and, thinking that 
It was the Luprechaun, she dropt her 
stocking, stood up, and, putting the 
branches and brambles a one side, 
she saw the little cobbler hard at 
work, his three-cocked hat on bim, 
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his silver buckles in his shoes, and 
every thing about him quite comfort- 
able. Now, thought she, her ould 
face laughing with gladness, like a 
May sun after a stormy night, I'll 
git money to save my Dick from the 
sogers: and, while you’d say that, she 
popped upon him. He struggled 
hard to get away, but couldn’t, Mary 
held him so tight.’ 

‘ Come into the field,’ said he, 
‘and ]’ll show you where the money 
is.’ 

‘ No, no,’ says Mary, ‘ none of 
your Scotch thistles for me; my son 
is listed, and I must have money.’ 

‘Oh! if that’s the case,’ said the 
Luprechaun, ‘ here’s a purse that will 
never be empty,’ and he gave hera 
beautiful one, sure enough, full of 
money. Mary, delighted with the 
gingle, let go the little fellow, who 
was quickly out of sight, and hurried 
home ; but, what do you think? the 
money was all slates, and the purse 
was given as a curiosity to Lord 
Wicklow, who has it to this very 
day.’ 

‘ That’s the way wud’em all,’ said 
one of Jerry’s auditors. ‘I never 
hard of any one who ever got any 
thing from a Luprechaun in my life. 
He always tricks ’em.’ 

‘ Not always,’ returned Jerry, ‘ for 
Kavanagh got a real i) from one 
o’ them, that, put his hand in it when 
he would, there was always plenty of 
money.’ 

‘ Oh, Jerry, tell us about Kava- 
nagh,’ was the general request. 

‘ Why, then, you must know,’ pro- 
ceeded Jerry, ‘that Kavanagh was 
an industrious boy, who lived with 
his mother, not far from this. He 
kept his little farm so tidy and cozy 
that he was growing very prosperous 
in the world, when one evening he 
katches a Luprechaun behind a hay- 
stack, and—like Mary—he demanded 
money from the fairy shoemaker.’ 

‘ Do you owe any rent?’ asked the 
Luprechaun. 

« None, thank God!’ answered Ka- 
vanagh; ‘nor am I indebted to any 
body living.’ 

v ery good,’ said the Luprechaun, 
‘and I'l engage a hard-working boy 
like vou has money buried in some 
place, or perhaps stuck in the thatch.’ 

‘A little,’ said Kavanagh. 
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* And then pray, young man, what 
do you want of more ?? said the fairy 
cobb ler. 

€Qh,’ said Kavanagh, ‘1 want It, 
and must have it, for when I’m rich 
I'll not work, but ride about and be 
a groat man.’ 

‘Indeed!’ saidthe Luprechaun, ‘but 
are you not very happy as you are?’ 

‘Why yes,’ answered Kavanagh, 
‘ but the ni shall be happier.’ 

‘Take care of that, young man,’ 
said he, ‘and let well ‘enough alone. 
[ dare say vou have heard of Creesus, 
the rich king of Lydia.’ 

«No, nor the devil a word,’ an- 
swered Kavanagh; ‘ but don’t think 
to be afther hothering me with your 
ould goster about crocuses and leeds, 
but out with the money, or, by the 
Bed of St. Kevin, Vl) cut vou into 
bits not as big as a pipe-stopper !’ 

‘The Luprechaun,terrified out of his 
wits, took off his apron, and, pulling 
a purse out of his right-hand breeches- 
vocket, gave it to Kavanagh, telling 
him to “ want net, waste not.’’ 

‘ Kavanagh snatched the prize, and, 
on putting his hand into it, found it, 
sure enough, to contain money lashens 
gullore. After capering about for a 
while like a nanny-goat, he put the 
purse into his pocket, and resolved 
to tell nobody. Riches, they say, like 
death, make great alteration. Ka- 
vanagh would now work no more ; 
and, instead of listening to his mo- 
ther, he flew to ball-courts, burling- 
matches, horse-races, cock-fights, 
and patterns. very one called him 
a good fellow, for he flung mo ney 
about like the dirt of his shoe. At 
length he became an united Irish- 
man, it being then before the rebel- 
lion, and was, they said, to be a cap- 
tain when Boney should come over. 
He attended all private meetings ; 
and shared his money so fre ‘ely, that 
his comrades began to suspect him, 
looked onhim asa spy of government, 
and turned him out of their com- 
mittee; which was a nastv turn of 
theirs, the spalpeens, as he was real 
true blue. This wasn’t his only mis- 
fortune, bad luck would have it ; 
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for soon after he was taken up by 
the yeomen, as he wouldn’t tell them 
where he got the money, and they 
suspected he stole it, for every body 
knew he could not get all he spent 
from his mother’s farm, which was 
now entirely acommon for the neigh- 
hours’ pigs. He didn’t, however, lie 
longin gaol ; for Counsellor Maenally 
procured his pardon, long life to him! 
though I believe he’s de: ad, but that’s 
no matter. 

‘When the rebellion broke out, 
Kavanagh shouldered his pike; but, 
being taken prisoner at Vinegar Hill 
by the sogers, he pulled out. his 
purse to treat them, when a drum- 
mer snatched it out of his hand, and 
ran away with it. His life, however, 
was spared; and, sad and sorrowful, 
he turned towards home, wishing 
that he had never seen a Lupre- 
chaun. But it never rains but it 
pours; and when he got to Ferns he 
was obliged to hide himself in the 
ould castle, for fear of some yeomen 
who were parading the streets. 
While he lay like a hedgehog rolled 
up in his den, he heard something 
hammering like a shoemaker r; and, 
stealing into a hole of a place as 
dark as marther, barren a little light, 
who should he see but his ould 
friend, the Luprechaun, cobbling the 
shoes of the very drummer who had 
run away with the purse? Holding 
his tongue for a while, he said no- 
thing ; and, when the job was done, 
the row-dow-dow-beater pulled out 
the purse, and, haven taken the 
money out o’ it, flung it to the Lu- 
prechaun, who, it appears, was the 
principal cobbler at Ferns.* The 
drummer didn’t know the value of 
what he parted with; but the cobbler 
was wiser, and quickly put it into 
his pocket , and again began to ham- 
mer away, 

‘Good morrow to you, 
prechaun,’ says Kav anagh, 
out of his hiding-place. 

‘Oh, are you there?’ says he; ‘/ 
hope you made good use of my 
purse: you are now a happy! man, I 
suppose | ? 


Mr. Lu- 
stepping 


r took up his 


he repaired such shoé@s as were left at the mouth of 
was never visible to any of his customers. 
idenly disappeared ; 


After exciting great curi- 
according to the vulgar opinion, he was 


THE BENSHEE. 


‘Not, quite,’ says. Kavanagh: 
‘your purse had nearly, got me 
murdhered, hanged, and shot; but 
still it’s a good purse, and so I'll thank 
you for it—No goster! didn’t I see 
the drummer give it to you this mo- 
ment? so out with it, auld fellow, or 
Vil be after letting the day light 
through you with your own paring- 
knife !’ 

‘Oh, lord!’ cried the Luprechaun, 
‘see the sogers!’ 

‘ Where?’ roared Kavanagh, turn- 
ing about; and instantly the Lupre- 
chaun was off, like the shot out of a 
gun, and was never seen since. 

‘And what became of Kavanagh ?’ 

‘Coming out ot his hiding-place,’ 
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continued Jerry, ‘he was catched 
by the Orangemen, who hanged him 
upon the first sign-post they met, 
and there was an end of him. Happy 
would it have been for him if ud 
had never seen a Luprechaun; for, 
troth, only for the money, he might 
have been a happy man to-day,’ 

‘ Ay, in troth,# said an old man, 
‘we should give God thanks for 
what we have, and be contented. 
But, Jerry, you have a murdhering 
fine memory, God bless you, man! 
for you tould that story as well as 
the priest of the parish; and, talkin 
of the priest, see where he comes,’— 
The ringing of the altar-bell now 
called them to mass.’ 


——_—————— er ee. se 5 


THE BENSHEE. 
By the Author ef ‘ Glean-dalach.’ 
‘ He heard the Benshee’s boding scream.’—Scorr. 


Now cheer thee on, my gallant steed, 
There’s a weary way before us— 

Across the mountain swiftly speed, 
For the storm is gathering o’er us. 


Away, away, the horseman rides ; 
His bounding steed’s dark form 

Scemed o’er the soft black moss to glide— 
A spirit of the storm! 


Now, rolling in the troubled sky, 
The thunder’s loudly crashing ; 

And through the dark clouds, driving by, 
The moon’s pale light is flashing. 

In sheets of foam the mountain flood 
Comes roaring down the glen ; 

On the steep bank one moment stood 
The horse and rider then. 


One desperate bound the courser gave, 
And plunged into the stream ; 
And, snorting, stemmed the boiling wave 
By the lightning’s quivering gleam. 
The flood is past—the bank is gained— 
Away with headlong speed : 

A fleeter horse than Desmond reined 
Ne’er served at lover’s need. 

His scattered train in eager haste 
Far, far, behind him ride ; 

Alone he’s crossed the mountain waste, 
To meet his promised bride. 


The clouds across the moon’s dim form 
Are fast and faster sailing, 
And sounds are heard on the sweeping storm 
Of wild unearthly wailing. 
At first low moanings seemed to die 
Away, and faintly languish, 
Then swell into the piercing cry 
Of deep heart-bursting anguish. 
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Beneath an oak, whose branches bare 
Were crashing in the storm, 

With wringing hands and streaming hair, 
There sat a female form. 


To pass that oak in vain he tried ; 
is ateed refused to stir, 
Though furious ’gainst his panting side 
Was struck the bloody spur. 


The moon, by driving clouds o’ercast, 
Withheld its fitful gleam ; 

And louder than the tempest blast 
Was heard the Benshee’s screamin. 


And, when the moon unveiled once more, 
And showed her paly light, 

Then nought was seen save the branches hoar 
Of the oak-tree’s blasted might. 


That shrieking form had vanished 
From out that lonely place ; 

And, like a dreamy vision, fled, 
Nor left one single trace. 


Earl Desmond gazed—his bosom swelled 
With grief and sad foreboding ; 

Then on his fiery way he held, 
His courser madly goading— 


For well that wailing voice he knew, 
And, onward hurrying fast, 

Q’er hills and dales impetuous flew, 
And reached his home at last. 


Beneath his wearied courser’s hoof 
The trembling drawbridge clangs ; 
And Desmond sees his own good roof, 

But darkness o’er it hangs. 


tle passed beneath the gloomy gate, 
No guiding tapers burn, | 

No vassals in the court-yard wait 
To welcome his return. 


The hearth is cold in the lonely hall, 
No banquet decks the boaid, 

No page stands ready at the call 
To ’tend his wearied lord ; 


But all within is dark and drear, 
No sights or sounds of gladness— 
Nought broke the stillness on the ear, 
Save a sudden burst of sadness. 


Chen slowly swelled the keener’s strain 


_ With loud Tament and weeping, 
For round a corse a mournful train 
The sad death-watch were keeping. 


Aghast he stood, bereft of power, 
‘Hope’s fairy visions fled ; 
His fears confirmed, —his beauteous flower— 


His fair-haired bride—was dead! Ht. K. 
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ROBERT EMMET AND HIS COTRMPORARIES,—NO, IV. 


The English and Irish Peasantry compared.—Emimet’s Opinion of the real Cause of 
Trish Misery. 


Next morning, while at breakfast, 
I received a visit from my young 
friend. He appeared somewhat em- 
barrassed; and, after alluding to our 
conversation of the preceding night, 
intimated that he did not wish any 
person should be informed of his po- 
litical opinions. ‘ In fact,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘ I am peculiarly situated. My 
connexions, my brother, and my own 
incautious conduct while at college, 
has subjected me to certain suspi- 
cions—groundless to be sure, but cal- 
culated to inconvenience me, should 
the government hear of my being in 
the country.’ 

‘Then they do not know of it?’ I 
interrupted with some surprise. 

‘ Certainly not,’ he returned.— 
‘Some time ago I thought it prudent 
to visit France, and have not long re- 
turned from Bruxelles. Business of 
a peculiar nature has brought me 
back for a short time; and, to avoid 
suspicion, I have been under the ne- 
cessity of assuming another name—a 
thing I despise, but which cireum- 
stances have rendered absolutely ne- 
cessary. The unfortunate are not to 
be judged by ordinary rules, and 1 
hope Mr. K—n does not consider me 
less worthy of his friendship from the 
nature of my situation.’ 

I replied in the negative. 

‘Then,’ he resumed, ‘I beg you 
may give me a proof of it, by calling at 
my country-house—lodgings, I mean 
—near Rathfarnham, on your way 
out of town. Your friend, Mr. J—, 
as we call him, the Exile, has pro- 
mised, if you accompany him, to dine 
with me. Inquire for Mr. Ellis; 
our friend knows the house.’ 

Having promised to dine with him, 
he took his departure; and, about 
three o’clock, the Exile and I set out 
for Rathfarnham. On our way, I was 
astonished to see such a number of 
the poorer classes loitering about the 
doors of public houses, or leaning 
over the battlements of every bridge 
we passed. * It is no wonder,’ said I 
to my friend, ‘ that the Irish are mi- 
serable, since they are in such a want 
of employment.’ - 


‘We must not confound,’ he re- 
plied, ‘ the want of employment with 
the absence of employment ; and, to 
prevent, a confusion of ideas, let us 
call it idleness, a word that clearly 
implies the condition of a portion of 
cit ome go 

‘Idleness is a relative term, and 
has various significations attached to 
it in different countries, and under 
different circumstances. In the east, 
to be free from toilis tobe compara- 
tively happy ; and to be exempt from 
labour is every where desired, though 
not every where attainable; for it 
depends solely on the facility, or difli- 
culty, which man has in procuring 
subsistence. 

‘The natural state of the body, if not 
death, as some have it, is certainly a 
kind of torpor which is averse to exer- 
tion, because every exertion is attend- 
ed with a certain portion of pain, the 
dread of which is only overcome by 
the application of some excitement, 
and sh the degree of activity de- 
pends upon the degree of stimulus 
that forces us into action; but when 
there is no stimulus there is no exer- 
tion. The merchant, when his desire 
of wealth is satisfied, flies from the 
bustle of business to the indolence 
of tranquillity; and the tradesman 
contemplates, as the reward of all his 
toils, ease and retirement. Even the 
poor labourer welcomes Sunday, be- 
cause Sunday is a day of rest. So 
natural, and sopowerful, is the wish of 
mankind to be exempt from laborious 
exertion, that he is universally ac- 
counted the happiest who has the least 
need of application to business, either 
bodily or mental. 

‘When first I read the theories of 
philosophers, whe never reflected— 
and the journals of travellers, wlio 
described what they had never seen— 
I was of opinion that it was possible 
for a high state of moral civilization 
and good government to subdue this 
universal propensity of our nature, 
and make man enamoured of indus- 
try, merely for the sake of employ- 
meat, independent of the hope of gain. 
The self-gratifying commendations of 
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Englishmen, and the unthinking en- 
comiums of those of iny own country 
who had visited that land of manu- 
factures, tended in no small decree to 
confirm this hasty conclusion. Filled 
with these sentiments, | had an ex- 
alted opinion of Englishmen and 
Buglish civilization: and, when I 
landed at Bristol, | could not ima- 
gine myself in a British city, it 
differed so much from what | had 
expected. 

* My journey to London, and sub- 
sequent residence in that metropolis, 
convinced me that I had formed an 
erroneous estimate; forl found men 
such as they are found every where, 
some extremely rich, and others ex- 
tremely poor; some very good, and 
some very vicious: but I never found 
one inclined to work who was not 
impelled by either present necessity 
or the distant hope of being one day 
able to remain idle. 

‘An Englishman certainly works 
hard—perhaps, in some cages, harder 
than an Irishman; and why? because 
from the low price of labouw, and the 
high price of the necessaries of life, 
he toils for the most cruel o, task- 
masters—Want. He has no alterna- 
tive but unremitted labour or the 
workhouse; for a week’s idleness 
would ruin a whole family. If you 
want the key to English industry—it 
is absolute necessity. Habit, per- 
haps, has made labour in that coun- 
try less dreaded than in others; 
but circumstances have certainly 
made it more imperative than in any 
nation | have ever seen or read of : 
and, if a modern philosopher*® be 
right in asserting that half an hour’s 
daily toil, from every person in the 
community, would amply supply all 
the rational wants of mankind, we 
must refuse to applaud that state of 
society which compels two-thirds of 
its members to perpetual labour.’ 

‘But ifemployment,’ Linterrupted, 
‘can be always procured in such a 
quantity as to supply the poor man’s 
wants, | should pronounce him com- 
paratively happy, whatever may be 
the arguments of philosophers.’ — 

‘That every man in England,’ re- 
plied the Exile, ‘ who seeks employ- 
ment, does not find it, must be 
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evident, even to a stranger, who reas 
the reports on the poor-laws. The 
magistrate has instructions to pro- 
cure employment, and has power to 
compel the vagrant to work: yet 
every eighth labouring man in Eng- 
land is idle ; and idle, because neither 
the influence of authority, nor the 
dread of hunger, can provide him 
employment. Pauperism in England+ 
devours an annual sui that would be 
adequate to the maintenance of every 
agricultural labourer in Ireland in the 
common diet of the country; and 
we may form some idea of British 
misery by recollecting that the po. 
pulation of London, vast as it is, is 
not equal to the number of those 
who receive parochial relief in the 
country.’ 

‘Adinitting this to be the case,’ 
said 1, ‘it only shows the utility of 
those laws which relieve so much 
misery.’ 

‘ It shows, my dear sir,’ returned 
my friend, ‘ that misery is not ex- 
cluded, though it be somewhat miti- 
gated ; and itshows how much hap- 
pier Ireland is than England, always 
bearing in mind that the lower orders, 
im every country, form the nation.’ 

‘ You cannot persuade me to this,’ 
1 rejoined, ‘ for it shows no such 
thing. Warm clothing and good eat- 
ing must have the advantage of cold 
and hunger, unless you can make us 
forego all our ideas of comfort and 
happiness.’ 

‘Mere animal happiness,’ replied 
the Exile, ‘ consists in the gratifica- 
tion of desires ; and, of course, must 
be greatest where the smallest num- 
ber of desires are excited, and the 
means of gratification most easily ob- 
tained. He that can exchange six 
months’ labour for an annual supply 
of those necessaries he has learned to 
esteem, and which he finds sufficient 
for all his wants, must be more happy 
than he who toils through the twelve 
months for a scanty portion of daily 
nutriment; and the difference must 
be still greater if the first labour un- 
der no apprehension; while the lat- 
ter, like the guest of the tyrant, is m 


continual dread that what is always 


suspended over him may, atany hour, 
descend; for, when the labour of the 


* Godwin's * Political Justice.’ 


t In 1803 the amount of poor-rates was 10,000,000), 
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day is to supply its wants, we must 
suppose that, where there is no em- 
sloyment, distress and its concomi- 
tants must prevail. 

‘These two cases exactly apply to 
England and Ireland. In the former 
a great portion of the labouring class 
is employed in manufactures; and, 
consequently, subject to the fluctua- 
tions of trade. They live in con- 
tinual uncertainty—an evil only sur- 
passed by the stings of immediate 
want. Add to this, that custom 
has made animal food the neces- 
sary diet of all; and, by compar- 
ing the price of meat with the price 
of labour, we shall find that it must 
always be scanty. 

* In Ireland is found the reverse of 
this, The people are agriculturists, 
and agriculturists in a peculiar sense ; 
for nearly every man has a farm; 
and, though the English monopolist 
may feel indignant at the prostitution 
of the term, I must tell him that the 
Irish cottier’s farm, whatever may be 
its size, supplies its owner with as 
much as he derives from bis thousand 
acres—the means of subsistence, and 
probably as large a quantity of real 
enjoyment. Our peasantry, in which 
class may be comprised all our work- 
ing people, are frequently idle, but 
seldom hungry. Potatoes are gene- 
rally so abundant, as to be converted 
to mannre*; and, though the crop 
may fail in some counties, the defi- 
ciency is made up by the quantity in 
others. Common industry must place 
every man beyond the possibility of 
want; and, in fact, so little exertion 
i8 requisite for this purpose, that, like 
the hees in Hindostan, abundance 
has made the people indolently care- 
less, while in some places they have 
neglected mnaking any provision for 
an approaching winter, when they 
have found the former one had passed 
of without causing any distress. The 
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occasional sufferings of the peasan- 
try, which are always local, have, for 
this last century, originated in super- 
abundance; for a year of extraordi-« 
nary plenty has generally been suc- 
ceeded by a year of privation. This 
is a faet which clearly shows that 
the principal evil to be complain. 
ed of consists in the facility with 
which the necessaries of life are 
obtained,’ 

‘But you forget,’ said I, * that 
the food of the Irish peasant is no- 
thing but potatoes, diversified with 
the occasional luxury of bacon and 
oatmeal.’ 

‘The palate,’ replied the Exile, 
‘should never be allowed. to decide 
upon what is fit for the stomach, 

eat may be more grateful than po- 
tatoes and oatmeal; but is not more 
wholesome, nor does it appear neces- 
saryt for either promoting health or 
prolonging life, the two. legitimate 
objects of all nourishment. ‘The ap- 
pearance and habits of the Irish pew 
santry declare that their simple diet 
is not oly nutritive, but satisfactory. 
Their athletic and active forms are a 
suffi¢'ent proof of the first, while 
their contented and cheerful counte- 
nances, as well as their full flow of 
animal spirits, sufficiently demon- 
strate the latter. The general com- 
ylaint of the English projectors, who 
— visited Ireland, is the aversion 
of the peasantry to constant and re- 
gular labour{; another proof, if 
proof be needed, that they are neither 
under the necessity of working hard, 
nor dissatisfied with the common diet 
of the country; for, amongst all the 
stimulants that impel men to labour, 
the +) eo am of want is the great- 
est. Whenever the peasantry feel 
this necessity, they quickly forego 
their indolent habits; and, like all 
persons similarly circumstanced, ap- 
ply themselves to industry §: but the 


* This I have seen myself; and the English reader may form some idea of the 
abandance of potatoes in Ireland, when he is told that a common beggar will not 


accept them as charity. 


+‘ It may indeed be doubted whether butchers’ meat is any where a necessary of 
Grain, and other vegetabies, with the help of milk, cheese, and butter, or oil, 
where butter is not to be had, it is known from experience, can, without any butchers’ 


meat, afford the most pleutiful, the most wholesome, the most nourishing, an 


mvVigorating diet.’— Wealth of Nations. 


the most 


+ See the Irrigator’s account in Mr. Wakefield’s work, Vol. 1. | | 
$ ‘ Itis not,’ says a Report of the Southern District, published in the distressful year 
of 1822, «uncommon to find labourers at the public: works, who,travel three or four 
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moment want, er the dread of it, 
ceases to influence them, they relax 
in their exertions, and prefer the 
luxury of oriental indolence to toil 
badly remunerated. Among such a 
people the absence of employment is 
far from being an evil; perhaps their 
moral happiness depends upon its 
continuance, for greater opportuni- 
ties of earning money could not fail 
of making them dissipated, and con- 
sequently vicious.’ 

‘ All your arguments,’ I returned, 
‘would not be suthcient to deter an 
Englishman from ridiculing your 
habits, or induce him to dine on pota- 
toes.’ 

‘The progress of events,’ replied 
the Exile, ‘ are likely to compel him 
to both. ‘* In the last century,’’ says 
Paley, ‘* the diet of those who now live 
upon flesh was milk, fruits, and ve- 
getables ;” and, as this 1s the period 
Englishmen love to dwell on, is it not 
strange that they should reproach us 
for living now as their happy fathers 
did then? But onr gratetul esculent, 
once deemed poisonous, 1s now rapidly 
becoming the only resource of the Bri- 
tish peasant against pauperism; and 
wherever they have been introduced 
human misery has been diminished.* 
—Thus our neighbours have been 
obliged to imitate our temperate eco- 
nomy; to abandon their carnivorous 
habits; and to content themselves 
with that food which Providence 
seems to have intended for the sup- 
port of man. 

‘During my sojourn in that land, 
which the natives calla land of liber- 
ty, I often mixed with the lower 
orders; and have been sometimes 
amused, and frequently indignant, at 
hearing a fellow, over his dinner of 
four ounces of meat, revile the filthy 
and superstitious lrish, going through 
the catalogue of accusations from 
priests to pigs, while his countenance 
indicated encroaching disease, brought 
on by the nature of his occupations ; 
his distorted frame, at the same time, 
bearing evident marks of premature 
labour, and protracted toil. Yet this 


man was only the copy of ten thou. 
sand others. Mankind may be di- 
vided inte two classes—the prejudiced 
and the ignorant. The enlightened 
belong to one, the uninformed to 
the other; and both produce that 
inedley of truth and falsehood which 
passes current through the world. 

‘ | appeal to yourself for the truth 
of the picture I have drawn of your 
countrymen.’ 

‘ My opportunities of observation,’ 
I replied, ‘ have not qualified me for 


judging, as my travels from London 


have been rather limited. I know, 
however, that complaints of distress 
are very frequent in England, but I 
must say that our peasantry appear 
better lodged than those of Ireland.’ 
‘They live in more costly buildings, 
you mean,’ he returned; ‘ but he that 
would exclude comfort from a thatch- 
ed cabin knows not how much hap- 
piness is enjoyed on an earthen floor, 
ifit be fair to estimate the value of 
the tree by its fruit, it cannot be 
wrong to infer, trom the cheerful- 
ness, health, and vivacity of our 
peasantry, that they enjoy a consider- 
able portion of felicity and content. 
In many parts of England, such as 
the west riding of Yorkshire and in 
Devonshire, are habitations as mean 
as those of Ireland, and the dwellings 
of the Scetch peasantry are, if pos- 
sible, much worse; while those 
throughout the Continent are scarcely 
better, and in many parts not as good; 
yet their contented 4nimates are per- 
haps the happiest portion of the 
human race. The aspect of England 
is deceitful; the people mostly reside 
in villages, where they endure all the 
inconveniences of a city ; for they live 
in lodgings, several families being 
huddled together in one house, which, 
like a splendid sepulchre, has all its 
attractions on the outside. These 
houses are built in the spirit of trade : 
the proprietor gains by letting them ; 
but the cot of our peasant is his own, 
and he pays rent only for the fieldat- 
tached, while his door is agreeably 
encumbered with poultry, goats, and 


muilesto their work every morning before SIX, and return in the evening, for ten pence 


ora shilling. 
+ 


the number of paupers would be diminished, and the expense of their maintenance 
greatly reduced,’—Quarterly Review, No. XXIV. 


‘We have no doubt, indeed, that if potatoes were made the principal article of 
food, in the « uthern and midale .asthey are 
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in the nerthern ceunties, and in Scotland, 
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a pig; domestic animals which the 
poor English labourer can never pos- 
sess. Ideas of cleanliness and comfort 
are purely national; and, perhaps, 
after all, he who has the least is the 
most likely to be happy.’ 

We were now within view of Rath- 
farnham ; and, turning up a secluded 
lane, with hedges on each side, we 
knocked at the door of a respectable, 
but solitary-looking, house. We ob- 
tained immediate admission, and found 
our friend waiting for us in a drawing- 
room, badly furnished. After dinner 
the conversation, as usual, took a po- 
litical turn; and while Emmet saw, 
in every circumstance of the country, 
nothing but indications of distress, 
the Exile would not admit that the 
want of manufactures, or the absence 
of the aristocracy, was an evil at all. 
‘You must admit,’ said our host, 
‘that Ireland is misgoverned; and 
surely the consequence of bad laws 
must be misery.’ 

‘God,’ replied the Exile, ‘ has done 
so much for the happiness of man- 
kind, that government can do but 
little ; it can neither make the land 
more fruitful, nor the seasons more 
favourable.’ 

‘ But,’ though incapable of adding 
to the blessings of Protidenae,: in- 
terrupted Emmet, ‘ it may do much 
mischief, as plants that won’t nourish 
may kill.’ 

‘Man,’ returned the Exile, ‘ either 
conforms to circumstances or evades 
them; submits to what he cannot re- 
move, or flies, when flight is more 
desirable than subjection. Oppres- 
sion, in a great measure, ceases to be 
oppression when it becomes habitual; 
and habit is the great pervading law 
of animated nature. Thus we are 
endowed with such wonderful proper- 
les, that the effects even of tyranny 
are in a great measure obviated; 
and Providence has been so bountiful 
that the best government can do but 
little good, and the worst but little 
mischief. Whoever will not admit 
this tacitly accuses the Almighty of 
injustice, in enduing the many with 
dispositions to submit to the dictation 
of the few, unless there was some- 
thing in our nature to counteract the 
folly and wickedness of legislators.’ 
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‘ According to your theory,’ said 
Emmet, ‘tyranny and liberty ap- 
proximate more closely than man- 
kind have as yet imagined.’ 

‘I believe,’ replied the Exile, ‘ that 
liberty and tyranny are phantoms of 
the imagination; or, if they ever 
had existence, their duration must 
have been very short; for no nation 
has been ever governed by them, 
All governments have been so modi- 
fied as to be alike free from the agi- 
tations of unrestricted freedom, and 
the sufferings of uncontrolled des- 
potism ; while every nation possesses 
some, no nation perfect, liberty ;* 
and the degree depends solely upon 
circumstances, the happiness of so- 
ciety being the same under all these ; 
because Society moulds them to her 
purposes, as the banks are formed by 
the river; and, however rugged or 
smooth, narrow or expanded, the 
same quantity of water flows through, 
as much passing over the shallow as 
the deep parts of the channel. 

‘ Llow few of all those ills which 
affect mankind ‘‘ Kings can cause 
or cure!’ Happiness is individual ; 
inequality is the consequence of in- 
dolence and industry, improvidence 
and avarice, imbecility and strength 
of mind. It springs from individual 
misfortune, and is found to proceed 
from uncontrollable circumstances. 
Over these legislation can exert no 
authority ; and, while the dispositions 
and abilities of men are dissimilar, 
some will be found immersed in de- 
plorable want, while others shall 
revel in all the enjoyments of luxury.’ 

‘Inequality,’ returned Emmet, ‘is 
not only unavoidably, but absolutely, 
necessary. ‘To it Nature owes all her 
charms, and the world all its attrac- 
tions. If all were equal there would 
be no rivalry; and, where there is no 
rivalry, there is neither emulation 
nor pieasure. Most of our actions 
and desires proceed directly from the 
inequality that happily exists in so- 
ciety; and each man, endeavouring 
to get before his fellow man, puts the 
whole world in motion. In this ge- 
neral struggle for superiority we must 
seek the effects of liberty and slavery. 
If all are free, every man depends 
solely on his own resources, makes 


* Paley. 
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use of such means as appear best 
calculated for obtaining his end, and 
is content to allow all others to do 
the same. Allexertion here is fair 
and legitimate ; the course they have 
to run over is the same for all; and 
success awaits him that best de- 
serves it. 

‘But, where some are shackled 
while others are unbound, and where 
one set of men are impeded, and 
others facilitated, in their course, 
we must expect not only hideous 
inequalities, but unavoidable discon- 
tent. The favoured party cannot 
conceal their triumph, nor the van- 

uished their dissatisfaction. Jus- 
tice is outraged, and the insulted soon 
become ripe for revenge.’ 

‘But,’ rejoined the Exile, ‘since 
some men must be poor and others 
rich, some elevated and others de- 
pressed, it is of little importance to 
society from what the cause proceeds 
when the effect is invariably the 
same; for equal men can never be.’ 

‘ Inequality,’ returned Emmet, ‘ is 
not detormity; and whatever is not 

just is not natural. Man is entitled 
to the produce of all his honest en- 
deavours, and has a right not to have 
these endeavours obstructed. Where 
this is not the case, inequality is 
never the result of events; but the 
pernicious offspring of a partial and 
tyrannical government, begotten on 
corruption, and fed by the monstrous 
productions of an unnatural state of 
society. ‘This is the inequality,’ con- 
tinued Emmet, ‘that has long pro- 
duced distortion in Ireland. The 
energies of the people have been fet- 
tered, and every blessing of heaven 
and of nature is rendered fruitless 
in consequence Of this inequality.’ 

‘To dispute this with you,’ inter- 
rupted the Exile, ‘would be only to 
recapitulate the arguments I have 
already used. I admit its existence ; 
but I deny that it has any influence 
on industry.’ 

‘But you must admit,’ returned 
Emmet, ‘ that its consequence is 
worse ; that it arms man against man, 
renders life insecure, and produces a 
moral convulsion through the coun- 
try. In consequence of it, faction, 
like the ancient monster, is constantly 


fed with human victims ; while injus- 
tice and murder, like hideous spec- 
tres, stalk about the frightened coun- 
try’— 

‘Pardon me,’ interrupted the Exile; 
‘ these are things I can neither defend 
nor palliate.’ 

‘Then you will admit,’ said Em- 
met, ‘ that there is an evil, and that 
Ireland is miserable ?? 

‘I will admit’, replied the Exile, 
‘that she is so in idea, though not 
in reality ; that the minds of men are 
unhappy, but not their conditions ; 
and that their complaints proceed 
from their feelings and not from their 
sufferings. The people, from the 
fulness of enjoyment, have become 
fastidious ; and, having all their na- 
tural wants satisfied, they have ad- 
mitted artificial ones. The once timid 
Catholic, discontented to be sure, but 
his sufferings disavowed, has grown 
dignified in his own opinion, spurns 
the subterfuge of concealment, and 
exalts his character by openly pro- 
claiming his discontent. Before he 
might have been despised or pitied ; 
but he is now to be admired and 
dreaded. 

‘There is a laceration of feelings 
as painful as stripes upon the body; 
and, as political distinction® is the 
most fascinating of allurements, ex- 
clusion from political honour becomes 
the most cruel of penalties. It may 
be only nominal, but is not the less 
falling on that account; and, when 
indignity is the consequence of reli- 
gion, bigotry is added to the evils ot 
faction. 

‘But let not any man,’ continued 
the Exile, ‘imagine that the removal 
of Catholic disabilities would stifle 
the clamours of faction, or supersede 
national complaints. In England 
Whigs and Tories, both Protestants, 
hate one another as cordially as 
Orangemen and Catholics do in Ire- 
land; and the party in power always 
effectually and designedly excludes 
the other from places of trust and 
emolument, in the same way that 
Protestants, among us, shut the doors 
of the Castle against their religious 
and political opponents, Party in 
England has produced all the evils 
which, in Ireland, result fram religi- 


° i : reward whic h, of all others, TY} sf awakens the ambition of the human mind, 
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ous rancour; it has caused a perver- 
sion of justice—the loss of human 
life—individual misfortune and na- 
tional commotion; and these, pro- 
bably, in as great a degree as they 
ever have been among us; for I do 
not call the late rebellion a religious 
one. 

‘Emancipation, therefore, would 
not prove a panacea; neither would 
it be without its benefits :—it would 
destroy imaginary superiority, and 
humble insignificant pride, while it 
would flatter the vanity of Catholics by 
an ideal elevation. It would do more : 
it would deprive agitators of a popu- 
lar topic of declamation, and gra- 
dually subvert the fallacious notion 
of Ireland’s degradation; for Irish 
misery is nothing more than the pre- 
valence of an erroneous Opinion uni- 
versally received as truth. The ex- 
istence of discontent proves nothing 
to the contrary ; for the poor, of all 
nations and of all times, are very will- 
ing to believe that their poverty pro- 
ceeds from a conspiracy among the 
rich. Nothing is more easy than to 
persuade the bulk of mankind that 
they are wronged, oppressed, and in- 
sulted; and, when these epithets are 
repeated for a short time, they be- 
come, like religion, a most important 
and sacred article of the people’s be- 
lief. Whatever could occasion the an- 
nihilation of this erroneous opinion 
in Ireland would be a real blessing ; 
but, | confess, I know not any thing 
80 likely to do it as emancipation, 
which would, most probably, expel 
the hereditary notion that there is 
‘no law for a Catholic.” It is, how- 
ever, cheering to know that emanci- 
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— cannot be much longer with- 
eld. 

‘There you speak as you wish,’ 
said Emmet, ‘not as you think ; for 
you know well that the very nature 
of the British constitution is inimical 
to Catholic freedom.’ 

‘ Institutions,’ returned the Exile, 
‘must give way to imperative neces- 
Sity 5 if not, an army of circumstances 
ss surrounds them, and if they 

o not yield they are destroyed.’ 

‘ And, like Sardanapalus,’ said 
Emmet, ‘ before they surrender an 
iota of their privileges, they will 
perish in the flames of their own 
temples. I have heard you, Mr. 
J——, with pleasure, and admire the 
extent of your acquirements; but 
your arguments, so far from provin 
the absence of misery from Ireland, 
absolutely tend to show that it is per- 
manent, by demonstrating that while 
we are subject to England we can 
neither have trade, manufactures, nor 
a resident aristocracy. You have ar- 
gued relatively ; but, in place of at- 
tributing our complaints, or rather 
the cause of them, to a mistaken opi- 
nion, you should have charged them 
all to the absolute fact—FrorEI@N 
DOMINATION. ‘That is the fountain 
of evil which irrigates the land with 
misery; and whoever should destroy 
the source from which it springs 
would deserve what he could not fail 
to obtain—the gratitude of the na- 
tion.’ 

‘Well!’ returned the Exile, ‘ you 
will have it as you wish; and, as the 
evening grows late, we must bid you 
good-by.’ So saying, we arose and 
took our departure. 

Goprrey K——Nn. 
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THE HERMIT IN IRELAND.—NO. V. 


DOINGS AT CARLOW. 

Cartow is a thriving place, and 
not an unpleasant spot for the pass- 
ing residence of a mere idler; it 
possesses, in common with other 
small towns, its portion of old maids, 
of tea-drinking devotees: of scandal- 
mongers, grave-looking politicans, 
clerical meddlers, and professional 
gossips: these nuisances, however, 
affect a mere sojourner but slightly ; 
your true tranquil wanderer, where- 
ever he turns, is prepared for a 
reasonable mixture of the disagree- 





able and the delightful. If he is 
wise, he will endeavour to imitate 
the bee, by trying to extract some 
sweets even from the midst of the 
ogre which surrounds him: it is 
is interest, and it should be his 
inclination, to keep constantly before 
him the bright side of things; he 
should make the best of every cha- 
racter, and of every circumstance.— 
He who pursues this course will 
find enjoyment in general to pre- 


dominate:—this, at least, is the 
Hermit’s philosophy. 
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I had idled about the town for a 
few days; | had been on the look-out 
for every thing remarkable; I had 
seen the Catholic College, a plain but 
extensive building; I had visited the 
old castle; I had wandered along the 
banks of the weedy Barrow, and 

zed for hours upon the lofty green 
hills of Clogrennan; | had grown 
familiar with the gaol, the chapel, the 
charch, and the meeting-house; I 
cared not to look upon the barrack, 
for, of all the forms and fripperies of 
this foolish world, I hate military 
forms and fripperies the most ;—*‘ And 
is this,’ said I to the friend who 
chanced to accompany me, ‘ is this 
all your town has to show?—have 
you nothing ore here that’s re- 
markable??—* Indeed little more,’ 
said he. ‘ I shall show you one thing, 
however, that’s somewhat remark- 
able, as we happen to be upon the 
spot; look over that ditch.’ He 
pointed to a small but pretty garden 
that was just beside us. ‘ Do ‘you 
perceive that little sheltered spot like 
a summer-house in miniature? it hes 
near the upper end.’—‘ | do,’ said I ; 
‘but what of it??—*‘ That,’ replied 
my friend, in a very serious tone, 
‘is the den ofthe Leprachaun.’* 

‘The Leprachaun?’ 

‘Yes,’ continued my companion; 
‘did you never hear of the visit that 
one of those little gentry paid us?’ 
‘I do,’ said I, ‘ recollect having seen 
something in the ‘ Carlow Morning 
Post,’ at one time, about a small shoe 
that was found, and about a strange 
little being that was seen near it.’ 

‘The shoe was shown at Price’s 
ofhee for months after, and all who 
saw it agreed that it never was made 
by the hand of man.’—* The Lepra- 
chaun then,’ said I, ‘is shoemaker 
to the fairies?—But have you heard 
the particulars of this very curious 
affair ?’ 

‘Mrs. Doran,’ replied my friend, 
‘has told me it over and over; indeed 
she has almost made me a believer 
in the story: you must have it as lL 
heard it.’ He looked up the garden 
for a moment. ‘ Faith, I believe 


there goes the Leprachaun-catcher 
herself.—Well, sir, it was about 
nine o’clock of a fine evening in 
June, when Mrs. Doran lay down 
to rest for a while upon the bed in 
her little back parlour; she had been 
in the morning as far as Bagenal- 
stown, to see some friends, and she 
was wearied after her journey; she 
was quite ready for a good sleep; 
and, as her daughter says, snored 
beautifully for almost an hour: she 
moaned, however,. and appeared at 
some moments rather uneasy. At 
last she stirred and called out ‘ Mary,’ 
The daughter didn’t answer; she 
called again, ‘ Mary, are you there?’ 
‘Il am, mother,’ said the other, 
‘what d’ye want?? ‘Oh! Mary, 
jewel! said she, ‘ I’ve had such a 
dream! such a terrible dream en- 
tirely! I’m all in a tremble after it. 
Oh! Lord, save us all—God pity our 
poor dear clargy! I’m afraid there’s 
mischief brewing for them.—Oh! 
such a set of black Swaddling-look- 
ing men as came to judge them— 
and such things as they said! I’m 
all trembling after it—but was any 
one singing in the street there, Mary? 
I thought I heard a beautiful song; 
was there any one there?’ ‘No, 
mother,’ said the girl. Mrs. Doran 
lay quiet fora few moments. ‘ Why, 
Mary, I tell you there is somebody 
singing there: but it’s in the garden; 
what brings any body into our gar- 
den?’ * Mother,’ said Mary, ‘ I don’t 
hear any song: I’m afraid you're still 
dreaming.’—* No! no! said the 
other, arising at the moment and 
opening a sinall door that led into 
the garden, ‘ I am not dreaming.’ 
She trod slowly along a little gravelled 
walk, until she reached the spot I 
showed you, and there, sure enough, 
she got a peep at the strange cus- 
tomer I told you of. She was a little 
frightened at first, but she soon saw 
what he was; for your old women 
are all up to these things: he didn’t 
hear her coming, he was so busy at 
his work ; he wore a cobbler’s regular 
working dress ; he had no hat on him, 
but a little red night-cap that came 


* Our contributor, the author of ‘ Superstitions of the Irish Peasantry,’ writes this 


word Luprechaun, that being the usual pronunciation. 


Lady Morgan, however, spells 


it Leprechaun, and Mr. Croker the Leprechan. According to the last author Cluricaune 


of the Southern Counties is the same as the Luprecauns of Leinster, both words being 
probably derived from the Lrish for pigmy.—-Ep 
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down over his forehead; his eyes were 
gmall aud sharp, but his mouth 
spread entirely across his face: he 
was labouring away at a little shoe 
that he had nearly finished; he 
seemed as merry as a kitten, for 
he was singing as he worked.— 
Mrs. Doran remembers only one 
verse— 

Oh! the days are coming fast, 

And we'll all be snug at last. 
He at length raised his head, and, 
seeing Mrs. Doran before him, he 
made a desperate jump towards a 
hole in the hedge, but she had him 
fast before he could say ‘ Thank ye :’ 
she laid hold of the shoe, held up 
the stranger by the back of the neck, 
turned him round three times, and 
then kept him with his face to the 
east. This is the sure way to manage 
your Leprachauns ; hold them tight, 
and they must do what you please. 
He cried like a child—* What d’ye 
want, Mrs. Doran?’ said he. ‘ I want 
a little money,’ said Mrs. Doran, 
‘if you please, for 1 know ye good 
people have lots of it.” ‘ How much 
will do?’ said the Leprachaun, striv- 
ing still to get loose. ‘ Just enough 
to make me snug in my old days,’ 
said Mrs. Doran, ‘ and to make Mary 
easy after I die;’? as she spoke she 
held him still tighter. ‘ Bring me 
over that ditch,’ said he, ‘ into the 
little green field there.” She dragged 
him over. ‘ Come to the middle of the 
field,’ said the Leprachaun. ‘ Here,’ 
continued the fairy, as they reached 
the centre of the field, ‘ here is 
enough to make you and all belong- 
ing to you happy—come here at sun- 
rise, dig straight down, and you’ll 
find a crock of gold that has been 
hid for a hundred years and more :— 
give me the shoe now, and let me 
away.” ‘Are you telling me the 
truth?’ said Mrs. Doran. ‘ On the 
honour of a Leprachaun, the gold is 
here,’ replied the stranger. ‘ Well,’ 
sail she, < I’ll keep the shoe, at any 
rate, as apledge; go away then, and 
jo your people.’ She loosened her 
grasp, and he was out of sight ina 
moment. ‘ How,’ said Mrs. Doran 
to herself, « will I know this spot at 
Sun-rise? how will I find it? Ay! ay! 
Pil drop my red pincushion here ; it 
will be a good mark.?—She laid. 
down her red pincushion and returned 
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home, taking care not to tell Mary a 
word of what had passed. At sun-rise 
she was sure to be up: she took a 
small spade with her and went to 
the green field; it was no longer a 
green field—it was covered all over 
with red pincushions. ‘Oh! the 
murdering thief of the world,’ cried 
Mrs. Doran, ‘ and has he tricked me 
in this manner? Well, wait till I catch 
him again! May-be I wont hold him 
fast: but I’ve the little shoe at any 
rate; he must come for that’ She 
returned from the field. Mary ques- 
tioned her, but she was quite sulky ; 
she went at once to bed, and lay 
there until the next day!’ ‘ Well, but 
what became of the pincushions?’ 
said I—* There are many stories 
about them; some say that a storm 
carried them off, and others declare 
that about noon they all crumbled 
into dust; the field, at any rate, is not 
the same since. As to the shoe, Mrs. 
Doran left it at the News-office : 
numbers saw it; it was the talk of 
the town, and all wanted to know 
what was meant by the Leprachaun’s 
visit, for old people say— 
When the Leprachauns appear, 
Times of trouble still are near. 


It was quite clear that some harm 
would come on us, but no one knew 
what it would be. The Ribandmen 
were quite thick in the county Kil- 
dare, but Doctor Doyle kept them 
out of our county: the Orangemen 
were too feeble ; we did’nt dread them. 
We were still puzzled, when at last 
the coming of the Bible-men ex- 
plained all.’—* How?’ saidI. * Why, 
the moment Mrs. Doran laid her 
eyes upon them, she singled out 
Mr. Pope, and said aloud that he 
was one of the black Swaddling-look- 
ing men she had seen in her dream 
on the evening that she caught the 
Luperchaun. I believe this was re- 
markable enough.’ 

‘Very remarkable,’ said I; ‘ but, 
about these Bible-battles, what harm 
(id they do? 

‘A great deal of harm,’ answered 
my companion. ‘ I can’t say whiat 
may have taken place in Cork or in 
Kilkenny, but I know for certain 
that here they did do mischief. From 
the moment that these men entered 
the town, there was a visible separa- 
tion of Catholic and Protestant; 
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people began to look on each other 
with suspicion; some, who never 
thought of controversy before, now 
began to cross-question each other— 
men who met every day, without once 
thinking of religious differences, now 
laid a great stress on every little 

oint. ‘ Do you approve of circulat- 
ing the Scriptures indiscriminately ?” 
« No!”—* Then you are opposed to 
God and his word.” This was the 
bone of contention, and here began 
many a serious quarrel.’ 

‘Were you present,’ said I, ‘ at 
any part of the discussion ?’ 

‘ gm present for a short time 
on the first day, but the little meet- 
ing-house was so thronged that I 
couldn’t bear it. I must own to you 
that I trembled for the poor old 
church, when I saw the contending 
parties. On the one side there were 
three practised preachers, two of 
them of great eminence from the 
metropolis, and the other a person 
who had obtained great celebrity as 
a controversialist in Cork ; opposed to 
them there were three plain country 
priests, all very young, and all ap- 
parently knowing very little of the 
world. I say nothing of the other 
speakers, but I didn’t think the match 
at all fair. Doctor Doyle, from the 
first, refused to take any part in the 
dispute.’ 

‘The people, no doubt, were greatly 
excited ?? ‘ I may say they were half 
mad while the affair was going on; 
all inquiry, all eagerness, all: anx- 
iety, but by no means disposed to 
violence.’ ‘ You maintain, I suppose, 
that the priests had the victory? I 
know the other party claim it for 
themselves.’ 

‘Let the public decide on that: 
I believe the chairman, a very worthy 
Protestant, gave it against the Saints. 
there is another proof of their being 
vanquished, which is their getting 
angry: they spread stories abroad 
that they had a narrow escape from 
being murdered. One of the speakers, 
it is said, had to leap over a wall near 
the meeting-house; this is really a 
bounce, for the wall gee to be 
nearly eighteen feet high; but have 
yon seen any of their late letters? 

ey are still striving to keep it up— 
still struggling, like old women, for 


the last word: but heze am I safe af 
home; go you at once to your lodg- 
ing.’—Thus, for the night, we sepa- 
rated. 

Some of my friend’s remarks on the 
Bible folks were, as I thought, reason. 
able enough ; in a country like Ire- 
land they can do no good; they want, 
in the first place, the confidence of 
the people ; \ oe that listen to them, 
or appear to be converted, are gene- 
rally interested hypocrites. How can 
the bulk of the populace think any 
thing yvood which comes from a 
body of men who not only revile 
that old religion which they love, 
but stand constantly opposed to their 
claims as subjects of a free state? 
The Saints, as politicians,are illiberal ; 
as members of private life, their 
charity has, generally, a view to prose- 
lytism ; and, as areligious sect, there 
is too much of gloom about them to 
suit the gay and volatile temper of 
the Irish. Their plan of forcing or 
smuggling the sacred volume into 
circulation will ultimately produce 
an injurious effect; it is calculated to 
render the book an object of sus- 
picion among the ignorant; it goes 
almost to bring it into contempt. 
They are not dealing fairly with the 
priests when they accuse them of 
withholding the Scriptures altogether. 
Numbers of the Catholic laity are 
expert enough at controversy. Mr. 
Pope, the black surly gentleman 
already alluded to, was baflled at the 
last Kildare Street meeting by a poor 
popish layman. The latter quoted 
Scripture from memory, while the 
divine had to call for a Bible! So 
much for popish darkness. 

. o * + * 
Doctor Doyle was away in another 
part of his diocese when I left 
Carlow; but his hand and his care 
are visible in the schools and other 
institutions of the place. I visited 
the chapel during what is called the 
children’s mass; and such a mass of 
children I have not seen since. In 
tins I do not speak profanely; up- 
wards of a thousand boys and girls 
attended, all whom, I am told, are 
educated by the clergymen, assisted 
by some religious, ladies who devote 


their time to that objeet almost ex- 
clusively. 
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pean Evrror—Since you found 
Le Maire’s story an amusing one, it 
has occurred to me that another of 
our hospital tales might not be disa- 
le, ‘and I therefore send it you. 

We had taken among our prisoners 
the Baron Waleski, a Polish officer, 
who commanded a hussar regiment, 
and who had been badly wounded in 
an early part of the action. His rank 
and his reputation as a soldier caused 
him to be treated by our people with 
all possible attention: he was lodged 
m ho cate hospital with us, and his 
bed happened to be next to mine. 
1 found him a perfect soldier, and 
one of the most agreeable men I ever 
knew. He had been in the army 
from a boy; but he had been also in 
the best society, and had mixed with 
the most accomplished as well as the 
bravest men of his time. Our being 
of different parties in the war then 
waging did not prevent our being ex- 
cellent friends in the hospital; and 
[am sure the Baron was as much 
liked by the Frenchmen as any officer 
of their own nation. He was very 
happy at telling anecdotes of his cam- 
paigns, and of the chances he had en- 
countered. His first service had been 
in the year 1787, in the war against 
the Turks, when he was a lieutenant 
in the Czekler Hussars, one of the 
most distinguished regiments in the 
service. He related the following 
circumstance, which happened to him 
in his first campaign :— 

‘In the spring of 1788 I set off 
from Miclos Var, in Transylvania, 
with a party of recruits which I had 
been raising to join my regiment, 
then quartered in the neighbourhood 
of Orsowa. An old gipsy woman, 
who had been long hanging about 
the camp, and acting as a sutler oc- 
easionally, came to see my recruits. 
She was an useful person to us, often 
applying us with wines and other 
delicacies, which it was not easy for 
us to procure, but which she had 
some means, unknown to us, of get- 
ting at. My new soldiers, who were 
most of them ts, and of course 
Me mperekinnes, wanted to try her 
their 














another way, and to have 

fortunes told. She readily 

complied ; and, as I stood by, laagh- 
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ing at the scene, and jokinp the men 
for their folly in Placing ——- in 
what this beldame told them, she 
turned roand upon me with a spiteful 
gtin, which only made me laugh the 
more, and asked if I would have my 
fate pee 

Oh, willingly,” I said, putting ont 
my hand, and siving beret ne ae 
time the customary piece of silver. 

‘She looked at the lines in my hand 
wey attentively for some mements, 
and then, putting up her finger as 
she fixed her dark eyes upon mine, 
she said, slowly and solemnly, “The 
twentieth of August!” 

‘T asked her to explain what was to 
happen on the twentieth of August ; 
but she stood shaking her head, and I 
could not get another word out of her. 
I was soon tired of this farce, and 
walked away. When I had got about 
two paces from her, she called out 
again, in her shrill voice, ‘‘ The twen- 
tieth of August!” and, although I did 
not place the least faith in her pre- 
diction, and believed her to be a 

ood-for-nothing hag, I confess that 

found myself recalling her words, 
and the tone of her voice, several 
times afterwards in the course of the 
day. 

‘We soon joined the army; and, 
having got my recruits into a little 
order, they and I came in for a full 
share of all the dangers and fatigues 
of the campaign. It is well known 
that in this war the Turks did not 
give themselves the trouble of making 

risoners. Their ee poe officers 

ad offered a reward of a ducat for 
every enemy’s head that was brought 
into the camp; and the janissaries 
and spahis lost no opportunity of 
earning their ducats. The conse- 
quence was very fatal to our ma, ew 
Not a night passed but the Turks 
caine down in considerable numbers 
to look for heads; and their attacks 
were made with so much secrecy and 
promptitude, that they seldom missed 
carrying away several at their sad- 
dle-bows. It often happened, that, 
at ~ e one part of the camp 
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strong piquets of cavalry beyond the 
line of the videttes, to protect them. 
These piquets, which consisted of 
from one to two hundred men, only 
protected the videttes for a short 
time, because the Turkish guards 
sent down stronger bodies of their 
men, and so carried away more heads 
of ours, although they occasionally 
left behind some of their own. These 
accidents made the piquet service of 
such a nature, that no one went out 
upon it without settling his little 
affairs beforehand. 

‘Things were in this state when the 
month of August arrived. We had 
had some fighting, and the position 
of the army was not changed. About 
a week before the twentieth I saw the 
old gipsy again, who came into my 
tent to offer me some provisions. 
While I was making my bargain with 
her, she reminded me of what she 
had said when we last met. 

“And now,” said she, ‘‘ will you 
leave me a legacy, in case you die on 
that day ?”’ 

‘Not I, indeed,” I replied; ‘I 
shall choose a younger oa a prettier 
girl for my heiress.” 

‘“What will you stake with me, 
ayainst a hamper of Tokai, that you 
die on that day ?”’ 

‘I thought that, although I was 
likely enough to die before that day, 
at least the odds were greatly in 
my favour that it would not be on 
that day; and Tokai was a wine I 
was very fond of, and one which was 
extremely scarce at this time. So] 
answered, ‘I'll bet you two horses 
and fifty ducats that [do not die on 
the twentieth of August,”’ 

‘€ Done !’’ said the old woman; and 
1 called in my quartermaster-ser- 
weant to make a memorandum of our 
wager; which he did, and not without 
some jokes against the old woman. 

‘ The twentieth of August arrived. 
There was not the least prospect of 
an engagement ; and, although it was 
the turn of our regiment to supply 
the piquet, yet two of our officers 
were before me in rotation to accom- 
pany it. In the evening, as the hus- 
sars were getting ready, the surgeon 
came to announce to the colonel, 


with whom I was standing, that the 


oflicer who ought to have commanded 
the piquet had been taken suddenly 


ill. The officer who follewed him, 
and who preeeded me, was ordered 
to take his place, and immediately 
went to his quarters to dress. He 
had just got upon his horse to ride 
after his men, when the animal, which 
was one of the best-tempered and 
gentlest in the world, seemed on 
a sudden as if the devil had taken 
possession of it; it reared, kicked, 
and plunged in such a manner, that 
at length it unhorsed the officer, who 
broke his leg in the fall. Me was then 
my turn, and of course I set off; but, 
I must confess, not in as good spirits 
as usual, and with a firm conviction 
that I should not come back to drink 
any of the old gipsy’s Tokai. 

‘I had eighty men in my troop, and 
vas joined by one bandeed and twenty 
of another regiment, which made 
altogether two hundred men. 1 
posted them about half a mile beyond 
the line of the left wing of our army, 
and we were flanked by a marsh cover- 
ed with high rushes. We placed no 
sentinels in advance, but the men re- 
mained mounted, with their swords 
drawn and their carbines cocked. 
Every thing was quiet until about 
two o’clock, when we heard a loud 
noise, and soon afterwards shouts of 
** Allah!’ Before we had time to see 
whence the noise proceeded, the 
whole of our first rank was thrown 
down by the fire, or by the charge, 
of 800 Turks. They did not fare 
much better; and at least as many 
fell on their side, either by their 
own impetuosity or by our fire. 
They, however, knew the localities ; 
we were utterly ignorant of them; 
surrounded on all sides, and, in short, 
defeated. We laid about us as well 
as we could; struck friend or foe, as 
chance and the darkness would have 
it; and, for my own part, I received 
eight sabre wounds. A shot struck 
my horse, and wounded him mor- 
tally; he fell upon my right leg in 
such a manner that I could not ex- 
tricate myself. 

‘I saw by the flashes of the fire- 
arms that our people were defending 
themselves bravely; but it was wholly 
in vain to contend against such num- 
bers of the Turks, who were, besides, 
drunk with opium. They made ® 
horrible slaughter of my poor hus- 
sars. When they found the resist- 
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ance was over, they set about plun- 
dering first, and then cutting off the 
heads of my comrades. Most of us 
had learnt a little Turkish; and I 
heard them urging one another to 
finish before succours could arrive. 
They promised not to leave a single 
ducat’s worth behind, and added, there 
must be exactly two hundred; by 
which I perceived they must have 
been very accurately informed. A 
random shot struck my horse, who, 
inaconvulsive movement, freed my 
leg. Immediately I thought I might 
escape by throwing myself into the 
marsh, which was not above twenty 
paces from me. I had seen others 
try it, and they had all been caught ; 
but it was the only chance that pre- 
sented itself, and i resolved to essay 
it at allevents. I sprung over men 
and horses as they lay on the bloody 
ground before me. The Turks saw 
me, and some tried to stop me; 
others aimed blows at me; _ but, 
thanks to my good fortune and my 
agility, I escaped them all, and 
reached the marsh. At the very first 
step I sunk up to the knees; but I 
persevered, and, notwithstanding the 
difficulty, I proceeded twenty paces 
in it, when I stopped, wholly worn 
out. I heard a Turk cry out, ‘* An 
infidel has escaped! let him be pur- 
sued!” and another voice replied, 
‘‘Itis impossible to enter the marsh.” 
[ know not what took place after this, 
for the faintness from the blood I had 
lost deprived me of all consciousness ; 
and, when I recovered my senses, 
some hours must have elapsed, for 
the sun was high in the heavens. 

‘I was up to my hips in the marsh ; 
my hair stood on end as I recollected 
the events of the night; and the 
twentieth of August was one of my 
first thoughts. I counted my wounds 
to the number of eight, but none of 
them were dangerous; they were all 
sabre cuts, and on the arms, the 
chest, and the back. Thanks to the 
coldness of the nights in that coun- 
we I had worna very thick pelisse, 
which had prevented the blows from 
taking effect. I was, nevertheless, very 
weak. I listened, but heard nothing 
Save the groans of the wounded 

orses ; as for the men, the Turks had 
effectually prevented their groaning. 

‘At the end of an hour’s hard wor 





Sroid, was baring my neck. 
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I succeeded in extricating myself 
from the marsh. I cautiously put 
my head out from the high reeds; 
and, although a war against the 
Turks blunts one’s sensibility a good 
deal, I could not look at the scene of 
carnage before me without shudder- 
ing. My sympathy was, however, 
abruptly terminated, when I found 
myself seized by the arm, and, turn- 
ing round, saw myself in the grasp 
of an Arnaout, six feet high, who 
had returned to the field in the hope 
of finding something which had 
been overlooked in the darkness of 
the night. I immediately addressed 
him in the best Turkish I could muster. 

“*Take my watch, my purse, m 
uniform,” I said, ‘* but do not kill 
me.”’ 

“They are mine already,” he re- 
plied coolly, ‘‘and your head be- 
sides.”? He then proceeded to unfasten 
the strap of my shacko and my stock. 
I had noarms; and, at the first move- 
ment I should make, I knew he would 
plunge the sword he held in his hand 
into my heart. I continued to sup- 
plicate him; and I threw my arms 
about his body to move his compas- 
sion, while he, with the — aa 

to 
him that my family was rich; and 
that, if he would make me his pri- 
soner, he would ensure a considera- 
ble ransom. 

«That would take too long a time,” 
he replied ; ‘‘and, before your ransom 
arrives, it may be my turn, as it now 
is yours, to lose my head,” and he 
took the brooch from my shirt. He 
did not attempt to loosen the hold I 
had of his body; perhaps because 
he relied upon his own strength and 
his arms, and because he saw that I 
was exhausted. It might be, too, 
that he felt something like compas- 
sion for me, but not enough to out- 
weigh the gain of a ducat. As he 
was taking out my brooch 1 felt 
something hard in his girdle: it was 
an iron hammer. 

‘© Now hold yourself still,” he said; 
and these would, perhaps, have been 
the last words I should ever have 
heard, if the horror of the death 
which I saw before me, had not in- 
spired me with the idea of seizing his 
hammer. He was so busied in the 
work he was about to perform that 
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he did not perceive it; and was hold- 
ing my head in one hand and his cut- 
lass in the other, meditating the best 
way of making his blow, when, by a 
~ n and violent movement, I dis- 
engaged myself from his grasp, and 
at the same moment struck him with 
the hammer as hard a blow as I could 
on his face. The hammer was heavy, 
and I did not miss my blow. The 
Arnaouttottered ; I struck him again; 
he fell, and in falling dropped his 
eword. I need not tell you that I 
seized it, and it was twice through 
his body before he knew any thin 
about it. I mounted his horse, an 
gallopped to our outposts, where I 
saw the arms of the sentinels glitter- 
ing in the sun, and thence on to the 
camp. Nobody had doubted my be- 
ing dead, and they looked at me as if 
I had been a ghost. On the same day 
I was attacked by a fever, and car- 
ried to the hospital, where I remained 
more than six weeks. As soon as I 
joined the army the gipsy came to 
me to confess she had lost, and to 
bring me the Tokai. I learnt that, 
during my absence, she had predicted 
the fate of many others, which had 
in every instance proved true; and 
that she had gained a great deal by 
wagers and legacies of the officers. 
{ thought it was altogether very 
strange; but I did not know what to 
make of it. 

‘ Very soon after this two deserters 
came to the camp; they were Chris- 
tians from Servia, and had been em- 
pores in the waggon train of the 

urkish army, whence they had de- 
scrted to avoid a punishment they 
had incurred. As soon as they saw 
my prophetic yipsy they recognised 
her, and declared that she was fre- 
ae, in the habit of visiting the 
urkish camp by night, to give them 
intelligence of our movements. This 
surprised me a good deal; because 
she had often rendered us services, 
and we had admired the address with 
which she executed commissions even 
of some danger. The deserters, how- 


ever, persisted in their account: they 
added, that they had often been pre- 
sent, and had heard this woman de- 
scribe our positions to the Turks, 
discover to them our projects, and en- 
couraged them to attacks, which had 
in fact been made and had succeeded. 
A Turkish cipher served her for a 
sport. This paper was found upon 
er; and, being looked upon as con- 
vincing evidence, she was condemned 
to be hanged fora spy. Before her 
execution I interrogated her respect- 
ing her prediction to me. She con- 
fesse(| that, by acting as a spy in 
both armies, she had made a profit 
upon each, and that she had informed 
both of so much as was likely to turn 
out to her own advantage. She said 
that those who consulted her on their 
destiny usually discovered as much 
as was necessary to enable her to 
guess, and that she left the rest to 
chance. As to me, in particular, she 
told me that she had selected me for 
the purpose of giving an example of 
her pretended skill, which should es- 
tablish her influence among the sol- 
diers, by fixing the day of my death 
so long beforehand. At the end of 
the time she had persuaded the Turks 
to make an attack on the posts of our 
regiment. She knew very well that 
two of the officers were to go on duty 
before me. She sold to one of them 
some wine, into which she had pre- 
viously put some deleterious in- 
gredients; and, at the moment the 
other mounted his horse, she went up 
to him as if to offer him something 
for sale, and had taken that oppor- 
tunity of blowing a small morsel of 
German tinder, lighted, up the horse’s 
nostril.’ 

The Baron added, that, notwith- 
standing the gipsy’s confession, which 
was made public, the soldiers believed 
that she possessed a supernatural 
power. ‘But, for my own part,’ he 
said, ‘the disbelief I always had in 
such stuff (and which, | admit, had 


been for a moment shaken) was con- 
firmed.’ 
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PoLiTicaL satires of any sort have 
become rare, and good ones have been 
almost unknown for many years past. 
In England this kind of satire has fallen 
into disuse, because the liberty of the 
press is, with us, carried to such an 
extent, that it is not worth any man’s 
while to say that allegorically, or by 
fanciful means, which he can say so 
much better, and more forcibly, in 
plain English. If Dean Swift were 
alive he would not condescend to 
write his ‘ Tale of a Tub,’ but would 
denounce the vices and follies of par- 
ties, and of the age, perhaps, in the 
shape of letters, to the ‘ Dublin and 
London Magazine,’ and a might 
pretty contributor we should think 
him. In other countries, where the 
right of expressing opinions is more 
rigorously fettered, it is by means 
of satire alone that the indignant 
groans and complaints of the op- 
pressed can find a vent. Even this 
unperfect and unsatisfactory appeal 
to the common feelings of humanity, 
in behalf of the sufferers, is subject 
to the tyranny which pervades the go- 
vernment of the countries to which 
we allude; and a satire must be so 
much diluted and weakened as to be 
wholly impotent before its publica- 
tion would be allowed. Still, how- 
ever, satires, like those plants which 
thrive best upon rocks, will thrust 
out their hardy growth, in spite of 
the obstacles which intervene; and, 
as an instance of this, we cite a small 
book that has lately appeared in 
England, under the title of ‘ Le 
Diable Diplomate,’ which proves that, 
although the allied sovereigns can 
prevent the publication of such at- 
tacks within their own dominions, 
they cannot repress it elsewhere ; 
while their attempts only add to the 
bitterness which fills the writer’s 
mind, It is written in French; the 
ge is good ; and there is no lack 

that earnestness and severity which 
ought to characterize a work of this 
description. A satirist, like a pirate, 
ought to give no quarter; for he can, 
of course, expect no mercy himself 
when he falls into the hands of those 
against whom he has declared war. 

he satire supposes that Satan, 
monarch of hell, was holding a 





court, in honour of some new arrivals 
in his dominions. All hell kept holi- 
day, the new-comers were cordially 
greeted, and the fires were stirred. At 
this time dispatches were received, 
in consequence of which the monarch 
made a speech, in which all the diplo- 
matic elegancies and compliments 
are whimsically and happily inserted. 
He ends by appointing two demons to 
be his ambassadors to the various 
courts of the earth, for the purpose 
of spreading the maxims of the po- 
licy of hell, and of keeping up its 
population from the redundant one of 
theearth. The chief of these demons 
is called Asrasrafel; and the other, 
who acts as his secretary, is M. Dur- 
aux-Hommes. They proceed to the 
earth, and alight first in Africa, 
where they soon make the blessings 
of their mission known. Greece, 
Turkey, Naples, Rome, are all, in 
turn, visited by the devils; and, in 
most places, things are found to be 
so bad, that even the devils cannot 
make them worse. <A rapid sketch is 
given of the affairs of Europe for the 
last twenty years nearly, and the 
members of the holy alliance are held 
up to the scorn and detestation which 
they merit. If we had space enough 
we should willingly give our readers 
some specimens of the manner in 
which the satirist handles the govern- 
ments and the politics of the Eu- 
ropean states; but, as England comes 
in for no small share of his labours, 
our love of our own country compels 
us to give that the preference. Suf- 
fice it to say that, of all the crowned 
heads, the Emperor of Russia, the 
King of Prussia, and the Emperor of 
Austria, are by no means spared. 

England is called, in the satire, 
the country of the Centaurs ; and, in 
speaking of its customs, although 
there is a reasonable share of preju- 
dice, and much of that misrepresen- 
tation which foreigners are led into 
from not understanding them, the ridi- 
culous points are still so well pre- 
served that we must be amused in 
spite of ourselves; and not the less, 
perhaps, since it is at our Own ex- 
pense. 

It will always happen that persons 
whose knowledge can only be super- 
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ficial will take those things to be 
roeted in a system which they see 
upon its surface; aud, as it is the 
business of a satirist not to draw por- 
traits, but to make whimsical carica- 
tures, we must admit that England 
offers him an ample and fertile field 
for his exertions. Rira bien qui 
rira le dernier is a good saying; 
and, when he has done quizzing us 
for what he thinks our follies, we 
shall console ourselves with the re- 
flection that England is the only 
country which would permit hiin thus 
to mock her to her face, and the only 
one in which he can mock others 
without the fear of losing his ears, if 
not his head. But we proceed to 
give a specimen of his work. 

The two diabolical travellers, being 
uncertain whither to bend their 
course, the chief resolved, as we 
have said, to visit the country of the 
Centaurs. The secretary approved 
of this highly, because, he said, he 
was very desirous of seeing the fair- 
haired nymphs of that nation, who 
were so fond of virtue that they 
thought there was none of it left for 
the women of any other country. 
As to wish and to do is nearly the 
same thing with the devils, they soon 
reach the English shore, and proceed 
to the capital, the smoke of which is 
very agreeable to them. 

he atmosphere of the city, heavy 
and impregnated with fr ictewe tf 
was extremely grateful to the lungs 
of Denauk-Hommes. He was strong- 
ly disposed to take up his abode im- 
mediately adjoining an immense ma- 
nufactory, which was eternally vomit- 
ing forth smoke and flame, because 
it reminded him of his native coun- 
try, and he could have always warmed 
himself for nothing. Asrasrafel, 
however, who was better acquainted 
with the world, knew that to lodge 
in such a quarter of the town would 
ruin him for ever in the opinion of 
the good Centaur society. He was 
fully aware that a man’s merit is al- 
wf _ascertained by the place and 
style in which he lives. He, there- 
fore, took a splendid lodging in the 
most fashionable part of the town; 
he hired servants, whom he clothed 
in a dashing livery, and called him- 
self the Count Asrasrafel: for he 
knew exactly the way in which to 


ain the hearts of the Centaurs.— 

ow nobility grows upon one by tra- 
velling ! 

On the following day the new 
count and his secretary, the Cheva- 
lier Dur-aux-Hommes, waited upon 
the diplomatic officers, to whom they 
had letters of introduction. These 
gentlemen received them very civilly, 
and afterwards proposed to present 
them to the Centaur minister. He, 
with the prudence which distin- 
guishes his nation, evaded the visit; 
asked three weeks to consider, and 
to make inquiries, lest they should 
be mere swindlers—a class of men 
which has of late become very nu- 
merous. This formality having been 
fulfilled, he was upon the best terms 
with the two strangers; he intro- 
duced them at his parties, and an- 
swered for their being creditable per- 
sons, and of good reputation. <A 
very respectable old dowager con- 
ceived an extraordinary predilection 
for Asrasrafel, on account of his title 
and his elegant figure, but chiefly be- 
cause he spent his money like a no- 
bleman. She had, besides, a pretty 
little grand-daughter, whom she in- 
tended to complete the count’s hap- 

iness. The little lady, on her part, 

ad calculated that the count would 
suit her marvellously well; for, with 
the Centaurs, every thing is_per- 
formed by arithmetic. The ambas- 
sador gave himself little trouble 
about this matter, but carried on a 
very extensive flirtation with some 
excessively sentimental ladies, who 
said they had souls for poetry, and 
who prated about profound and eter- 
nal affections. He pursued one of 
these affairs so warmly, that, one fine 
morning, he was discovered, as he 
was studying the language, at the 
house of a lady of the highest repu- 
tation. The husband of the lady, 
who made this unpleasant discovery, 
prepared to throw him out of the 
window ; but Asrasrafel, by a checque 
on his banker, and the promise of 
paying his debts, obtained from the 
indignant lord permission to retire 
through the door. This afforded fine 
sport for the newspapers of acountry 
in which the disgrace and weaknest 
of the few form the amusement of 
the mass of the people. Scandal i¢ 
a certain source of fortune among 
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them. The papers were filled with a 
thousand dull stale jokes, as usual; 
while the seductive devil found him- 
self much better off than before. 
The ladies now disputed the. pos- 
session of him—only, however, for 
the purpose of reforming him—say- 
ing shat it was not his fault, but that 
there are certain creatures of somuch 
effrontery, that—&c. &c. &c. Many 
of them came to see him out of pure 
compassion, in order to make him 
sensible of the impropriety of his 
conduct; but he gave them such 
good reasons for what he had done, 
that they went away his zealous de- 
fenders. In short, the ambassador 
was all the rage; his carriage, the 
cut of his clothes, and of his hair, 
were every where imitated—ever 
thing was d la mode @ Asrasrafel. If 
he had even taken it into his head to 
display his devil’s tail, all the fashion- 
able world would have mounted simi- 
lar ones ;—so fond are the Centaurs 
of any thing strange! 

All the ladies who had marriage- 
able daughters beset him. He was 
compelled to listen to some, who 
gang romances in a manner that 
would make a man melancholy for 
the rest of his days; and to others, 
who pisyed some twenty pages of de- 
testable music, which had been dedi- 
cated to them by an amateur. Some- 
times he was obliged to praise the 
drawings of other young ladies, where 
landscapes shone in all the glowing 
glories of bright green; sometimes 
groups of trees, elegantly disposed 
in the form of birch brooms round a 
castle in ruins, for the purpose of 
affecting the spectator by its deplor- 
able condition ; sometimes a flight of 
ill-omened birds, which looked as if 
they were nailed against the sky, har- 
monized with the subject of the pic- 
ture ; sometimes beautiful dark blue 
lakes, with some very white swans, 
and a boat, where a fisherman ap- 
peared quite resigned to his fate. All 
these admirations were, in their turn, 
inflicted upon him. At length these 

les grew indignant at the aversion 
he displayed for marriage. They 
said, in all companies, that Asras- 
rafel would be very happy of an al- 
liance with them, but that they had 
Objections to it; and, when they said 
this, nobody believed them. 
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Notwithstanding. all these. things 
(and I can hardly tell way) Durays 
Hommes got very tired. _ He one day 
met a good-looking, well-fed, Cen, 
taur, who was walking with the most 
tranquil air in the world, and holding 
a cord in his hand, to a tree near 
him. ‘Whither are you going, my 
friend?’ asked the secretary. ‘lam 
going to hang myself,’ replied the 
ventaur: ‘I am too rich, too fat; 
things go on too well with me, and 
I can bear them no longer. I haye 
no time to stay chattering with you, 
so good-by !’—and he hanged himself, 
‘I should not care if I did the same 
thing,’ said Dur-aux-Hommes, ‘ but 
that it would be to no purpose —so 
tired am I of thiscountry!’ Luckily 
for the secretary, at this moment, a 
crowd arrived; a ring was made, and 
two men began to box in the most 
agreeable and edifying manner ima- 
ginable. The secretary was so pleased 
that he betted on both of them; in 
an instant they were covered with 
blood. Some one told him they were 
fighting for meney, ‘Ah!’ he cried, 
‘indeed the people of this nation de- 
serve their wealth, since they take 
such pains to get it.’ These boxing- 
matches were very much to his taste. 
One day, as he was riding into town 
from one of them, he went along at 
a great rate, whipping and spurring 
violently. Soon after his arrival he 
was summoned before a magistrate, 
where he found a gentleman (Dick 
Martin) who apostrophized him very 
severely, and insisted upon the ma- 
gistrate’s fining him heavily. ‘I will 
let you know, my friend,’ he added, 
‘ whaiket you are to be permitted to 
trate poor dumb craturs in this bar- 
barous manner!’ Dur-aux-Hommes 
was about to make a beautiful speech 
in reply, when the magistrate told 
him he was an impertinent person, 
and doubled the fine. The secretary 
made some very profound reflections 
on this affair, and came to the con- 
clusion that, in this country, horses 
were treated with greater care and 
consideration than men. ‘ But why 
should I complain of that ?” he said; 
‘the horse is the worthier of the 
two.’ . 

The satirist proceeds, through the 
means of the observations which the 
infernal diplomatists make, to pass 
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his strictures upon the customs and 
manners of the English people. Dur- 
aux-Homines spends so much money 
in a borough during an election, that 
the burgesses propose to return him 
as their member. He refuses, with 
some rudeness; upon which a stout 
elector is about to give him a thresh- 
ing, when, by an adroit disposition of 
some more money, the secretary en- 
gages the other voters on his side, 
iad they duck their fellow-freeman 
in a horse-pond. A projector waits 
upon the ambassador with several 
prospectuses of joint-stock compa- 
nies: but the time when such things 
were ridiculous is gone by; and no 
effort of human ingenuity can exceed 
the real follies which have been com- 
mitted on this subject. Asrasrafel 
goes to dine with the lord-chancellor ; 
and here the great law officer’s pub- 
lic as wellas his private conduct is 
joliment fustigé. 

This great man (the chancellor) 
entertained him before dinner with a 
discourse on the necessity of public 
and private economy; and assured 
him, in the course of it, that prodi- 
rality was the mother of all possible 
vices. 

The appearance of the butler, who 
came to announce that dinner was 
served, proved to the diplomatist 
that the great lawyer, his host, did 
not confine himself to merely talking 
on his favourite subject, but that he 
practised economy also. All his ser- 
vants seemed half dead from inani- 
tion; they might have been taken for 
so many skeletons in livery. To be 
fat was reckoned a mortal sin in this 
household. They sat down to a din- 
ner which was execrable; and, al- 
though they did not eat much, they 
talked a great deal, having nothing 
better to do. The man of law praised 
the institutions of his country. ‘The 
laws of the Court of Chancery,’ ob- 
served he, ‘are incomparable in all 
respects, but particularly for the ex- 
sedition with which they are admi- 
nistered ; in this respect, I believe, 
nobody can complain. Come to- 
morrow, and you will hear some 
causes.’ Asrasrafel went accordingly. 
The first thing he saw was a very 
melancholy looking old man _ of 
eighty, at the dour of the court. 
* What is the matter, my friend?’ he 
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asked. ‘Alas! sir,’ replied the old 
man, ‘1 have a cause depending in 
this gulf, and I have been expect- 
ing its decision for the last seventy 
years. Iam, however, told now not 
to be discouraged, for that in & few 

ears it must be terminated; so that 

still live in hopes." This rencontre 
changed Asrasrafel’s intention to 
enter the court; and he went home, 
smiling at the inconsistency of man- 
kind. 

Asrasrafel and his colleague find 
their residence in the country of the 
Centaurs very dull, and are reduced 
to try to amuse themselves by read- 
ing the newspapers from one end to 
the other, and by betting that there 
would not be one fine day in a month. 
Asrasrafel goes to pay a visit to the 
Centaur minister, whom he finds cut- 
ting his nails. He expresses some 
surprise at this, and concludes that 
he is quite at leisure. ‘ Never less 
so,’ replies the minister; ‘ and never 
was the correspondence of my office 
carried on so punctually and expedi- 
tiously.” He then explains to the 
ambassador that he does all his busi- 
ness by means of a steam-engine, 
and shows him three cast-iron clerks, 
who are working with the greatest 
accuracy in an adjoining room. The 
minister expatiates upon the advan- 
tages of this invention to the nation ; 
notwithstanding which it appears that 
not one sous is saved, and that the 
flesh-and-blood clerks who have been 
dismissed to make way for those of 
cast iron are starving. 

Asrasrafel afterwards dines with 
the minister, and is enchanted to find 
several very agreeable ladies of the 
company, and promises himself the 
newt of passing some delightful 

ours with them after coffee ; when, 
to his surprise, at a given signal, the 
fair ones arose precipitately, and re- 
tired to another room. The ambas- 
sador thought the house was on fire, 
and he was astonished to see that the 
gentlemen tranquilly kept theirplaces. 
‘Sit down, my friend,’ said the master 
of the house; ‘we shall enjoy our- 
selves, now that we are freed from 
them.’ — ‘ For Heaven’s sake, e€x- 
plain !’—* IT mean the women, whose 
presence annoys us.’—‘ Yes,’ cried 
the others, ‘they annoy us; they 
annoy us. By G—d, we thought they 
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were nailed to their chairs. The 
women, now-a-days, take great liber- 
ties; we must do something to pre- 
vent them.’ The company then be- 
to talk upon two subjects, when 
presence of the ladies might have 
been useful to them—they were gal- 
lantry and fashions; and, on both 
these, it is well known that the fair 
sex usually talk much better than 
men. 

Asrasrafel becomes very tired of 
England, when his secretary comes 
to bring him news that a + aig of 
contention has arisen, which has 
thrown the whole country into con- 
fusion. This is no other than the 
question of Catholic emancipation, 
which is treated by the satirist with 

reat impartiality, and both sides 

lamed, as both sides deserve to be 

blamed. It will be seen that it was 
written before the recent decision 
had put a temporary suspension to 
the hopes which had been entertained 
that this question would be set at rest 
for ever. Still the views which are 
taken of the subject are correct in 
the main; and it may, perhaps, not 
be unprofitable to us to learn the 
opinions of a by-stander on a ques- 
tion which we are too near, and too 
much interested in, to see all the bear- 
ings of. Asrasrafel thinks that the 
intelligence of his secretary is too 
good to be true. 

‘It is impossible,’ he says, ‘ that, 
in a country so free and civilized as 
this of the Centaurs, there should 
exist factions so dreadful and so fero- 
cious. Besides, does the government 
not see that the prosperity of this 
country is looked at with a jealous 
eye by all others? that they will 
hasten, by all the means in their 
power, its dissensions and its ruin? 
and this they can do without dis- 
bursing a sous.’ He had been medi- 
tating for some time when Dur-aux- 

Ommes returned. ‘ Well!’ he said, 
rubbing his claws together with glee, 
_itisas I told you, and even worse. 
Ve have nothing to do but begin. 
The most violent faction insults the 
most numerous one, and is willing to 

ush things to the greatest extremi- 
es, that they may share the spoils. 

never in my life met with more 
zealous friends ; they are absolutely 
ourown. They raise the cry of re- 

Vout. I.—No. 5, 





bellion to blind the government, and 
to urge it to sanguinary measures. 
heir adversaries unite, they display 
their forces, and they have at their 
head some persons to whom modera- 
tion is a part so new, that they play 
it rather badly. The crowd follows 
them blindly, as crowds always do. 
Justice is, however, on their side, 
and they claim only what they are 
fully entitled to; they are right, and 
that is reason enough why we should 
oppose them. Listen to me, m 
friend: since we are by ourselves, 
will point out to you the course which 
a wise and nom covernment would 
pursue under such circumstances; it 
will serve as a contrast to that which 
will really be taken; and so much the 
better for us. Without permitting 
itself to be influenced by the one or 
by the other, it ought to respect both ; 
this conduct is obvious, but it is diffi- 
cult to follow. To do justice to a 
sect composed of a great part of the 
force of the state is not less politic 
than it is just and necessary. It is 
not surprising that men who are op- 
pressed will unite, to shield them- 
selves from that oppression. But it 
is not the government that oppresses 
them—it is not against the govern- 
ment that they have to defend them- 
selves—but against that infamous 
sect of political pedlars who embroil 
and disturb every state for their own 
mercenary ends, and who have long 
been our only support in this fine 
country. Let the government weigh 
well this important truth. The wise 
and rational members of both sects 
are convinced of it. Let the adverse 
party be neutralized, but by gentle 
means; let them be induced to break 
up their confederacy; but, at the 
same time, let the insolence of the 
other party be checked. This con- 
cession obtained, let the odious yoke 
be removed from their necks ; let the 
political pedlars, who are the origin 
of all the evils, and who are always 
hunting out blood and misery, be 
driven from the country. The people 
will then enjoy, in peace, all the 
blessings of a just and enlightened 
government.’ 
~ € And is it you whom I hear talk- 
ing thus?’ cried the ambassador. 
‘Yes, it is I,’ replied the other 
devil: ‘ but I speak ironically; men 
2Ff 
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are too fond of raking in their own 
dunghills to divest themselves so sud- 
denis of their fatal prejudices, and to 
follow so politic and generous a 
course.’ 

‘You are right—you are right! I 
am rejoiced! A_ horrible war 1s 
about to break out; we shall swim 
in blood, and glut ourselves with it! 
You are right! There are no men 
to be found generous enough to cry 
out “Stop! unhappy people! What 
isityouwoulddo? Behold us, ready 
to save you from the abyss in which 
you are about to fall—to restore to 
you peace and happiness—to heal 
the deep and bleeding wounds of your 
ill-fated country!” No! there are 
none such. The executive power will 
be influenced by interested views. I 
already hear the frantic cries: the 
work is begun! No such noble men 
are to be found !’ 

‘Yes! they are to be found !’ cried 
a loud voice. ‘The thunder rolled 
over the apartment in which the de- 
mons were, and the Genius of the 
Empire stood before them, holding 
by one hand the king of the threaten- 
ed nation, and by the other the minis- 
ter whose philanthropy, talents, and 
eloquence, have made him universally 


renowned. ‘ Behold,’ cried the Ge- 
nius, ‘such men! Avaunt, wretches! 
back to the darkness whence you 
sprung, and learn that the empire | 
protect is beyond the reach of our 
machinations. The fame of this 
country, and its power, shall increase 
by the union of its people! They 
shall deserve the title of Just, as they 
have already won that of Victorious!” 
His two supporters raised their hands, 
and swore that it should be so. At 
this moment a terrible voice, pro- 
ceeding from the lowest depths of the 
earth, recalled, by their names, the 
two internal emissaries, and said, 
‘Your mission is ended.’—*‘ Let us 
curse our destiny, then,’ they shout- 
ed, ‘ for the country is saved ? 

The prediction has not been ful- 
filled; and, without adopting any 
more of the satirist’s tone than may 
be necessary, we may be permitted to 
say that the devil himself must be ina 
government which could renounce 
the obvious course of justice and con- 
ciliation for that which is in itself 
unjust; and which, in its effect, car- 
ries disappointment and discontent 
into the bosoms of a large and valu- 
able portion of the community. 
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Ir has been remarked that Ireland 
can claim but few profound thinkers ; 
that, while her literary children stand 
conspicuous in all the departments 
of wit, humour, and eloquence, she 
has produced but few philosophers ; 
that she can boast neither a Newton 
nor a Locke; and that, in fact, the 
vivacity and superficial nature of 
{rish mind is averse to laborious and 
abstract inquiries; the consequence 
of which is, nistaken notions in poli- 
tics, and the other inconsiderate fail- 
ings for which Paddy is remarkable. 
Into the truth of this last assertion 
1 am not going to inquire; but, were 
those who make it called upon for 
proots, I think they might reason- 
ably adduce the fact—that, while the 
Catholics complain of grievances, 
they have totally neglected to remove 
the cause which perpetuates their 
slavery ; and that they seek justice 
from those they should arraign at 
the tribunal of the public. In this 
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conduct there is an evident want of 
comprehension ; an impolicy border- 
ing on fatuity, and a silliness only 
equalled by that of the peasant, who, 
instead of killing the viper, warmed 
it in his bosom until it stung him to 
death. 

] remember the time when a mem- 
ber of the Catholic Committee was 
threatened with expulsion for a re- 
mote allusion to tithes, so apprehen- 
sive were that body of offending the 
Church; and, later still, they passed a 
vote of censure on Dr. Dromgoe, for 
delivering sentiments which were in 
perfect accordance with the doctrines 
of Catholicity. Conciliation pursued 
at the expense of patriotism and 
candour can’ serve no purpose but 
that of exposing the duplicity and 
folly of those who are alike deficient 
in courage and policy ; and the result 
of Catholic forbearance has been 
such as any man of common sense 
might have foreseen—a retrogression 
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of a measure neither openty nor 


fearlessly pursued. 
“It soul appear as if the Catholic 
leaders of the period I allude to were 


ided by a kind of left-handed po- 
Rey, by which they hoped to smuggle 
themselves, as it were, into their birth- 
rights, without @ detection of their 
real principles, and hoodwink their 
opponents by an appearance of con- 
cession they did not intend to make. 
it was impossible they could have 
been sincere, unless we suppose them 
blind to the immediate interests of 
their country; for emancipation it- 
self would be only useful as a means 
of procuring the people justice, and 
a relief from local and national insti- 
tutions, whose existence are incom- 
patible with the happiness and wel- 
fare of Ireland. In seeking emanci- 
pation, however, before they had ex- 
posed the nature of church mono- 

oly, lay their great error, for nothing 
ut extreme inexperience, and a total 
absence of reflection, could have in- 
duced them to believe that their 
claims would be granted while it 
was in the power of those who lived 
by tithes to withhold them. The 
Church, like the sensitive leaf, feels 
at every point the first contact of 
assailants, however gently they ap- 
proach her; and, while she stands 
the strong hold of intolerance, she 
has abroad her thousand bigoted 
conductors, who wait, in sable so- 
lemnity, to quench every flash of libe- 
rality that may chance to irradiate the 
darkness that surrounds her. Her 
influence extends to every corner of 
the British empire, and while she has 
power she will exert it to perpetuate 
exclusion. Viewed apart from tem- 
poralities, I don’t mean to assert that 
she is malum in se. God forbid! But 
while her ministers are supported, as 
they are at present, by laws which 
unjustly tax the Catholics, it is not 
in the nature of things that she could 
he otherwise than intolerant and per- 
secuting ; for men always feel least 
for those they have oppressed. Eman- 
Cipation is therefore an useless pursuit 
until the Church is modified in a 
manner that will completely leave 

er without an apprehension in case 
of Catholic freedom, and which ap- 


prehension she never can be freed 
from while an iota of her income is 
derived from the Irish farmer. 

The Catholic leaders have, from 
time to time, acted very absurdly in 
disclaiming all idea of hostility to- 
wards this church. For my part, 
I never thought them sincere in so 
doing, because I consider it impossi- 
ble for the Irish Catholic to view the 
establishment otherwise than as a 
deadly blight upon the energies of 
his country—as a religious innova- 
tion—as a strange creed,—as a black 
= which sends forth periodical 
ocusts to devour the tenth of his 
harvest. He regards it, and justly 
too, as the source of past evils, and 
present sufterings—as the harlot of 
the state, whom he is obliged to dress 
and support, notwithstanding his 
moral and religious antipathy. For 
her aggrandizement he sees that his 
own Church has been despoiled of her 
fair possessions, srignel of her ho- 
nours, and pursued with hatred and 
contumely. He finds the legislature, 
for the last three hundred years, 
prodigal of its bounty to institutions 
established for the avowed purpose 
of kidnapping and proselyting his 
children to the faith of this church ; 
whose abuses and exactions are de- 
fended by the government, and pro- 
tected by the civil power. 


‘On either side, with ready hearts and 
hands, 

Her chosen guard of bold believers stands, 

Young fire-eyed disputants, who deem 
their swords, 

On points of faith, more eloquent than 
words. *’ 

His feelings must be hostile, and 
the history of Ireland proves that 
they are so. But what gives them 
poignancy and force is a sense of op- 
pression, too apparent to be doubted ; 
and thus every thing that can act on 
the human mind impels him to hos- 
tility, which, if not always openly 
avowed, is continually evinced by 
discontent, complaint, or open con- 
flict. On these occasions he fre- 
quently overlooks his own interest ; 
and charges the Church with even 
more injustice than she is really 
guilty of | 
I differ with nearly all those who 


* Lalla Rookh. 
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have given us their opinions on the 
iocome of the Irish Charch; and 
consider it a proof of bad policy in 
the Catholics to make any complaint 
whatever respecting the affluence or 
non-residence of the Protestant cler- 

y. Their misconduct could only 
erence the growing disrespect; and, 
the richer they are, the more certain 
they would be to prove inattentive ; 
for where have a wealthy clergy been 
eflicient ministers of religion ? 

The opponents of the tithe system 
have acted very inconsistently in 
supporting laws to compel the resi- 
dence of beneficed clergy; and few 
measures of parliament, during the 
last twenty years, have proved more 
oppressive to the Irish peasantry. 

wormed to the introduction of 
discussions on this subject by Sir 
John Newport, Mr. Hume, and others 
in the House of Commons, the ex- 
istence of the Protestant religion 
was only known, in several parts of 
Ireland, by the demands of the tithe 
proctor; but within a comparatively 
short period a new and heavy tax 
has been levied. The building of 
churches, and erection of glebe 
houses, have been carried to an un- 
necessary extent; and though the 


* Some men have taken singular appearances as indications of civilization. 
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spires, in the estimation of the Bishop 
of Limerick, give the country a civi- 
lized appearance,* in several parishes 
they produced any thing but civil 
treatment for those who collected 
the tax which wa8 to pay for such 
rustic ornaments.¢ Thousands and 
tens of thousands of pounds have 
been leviec on the Catholic peasantry, 
for building churches where there 
was no congregation, and glebe 
houses where ministers had no occa- 
sion to reside, unless to give an ad- 
ditional proof of civilization by ap- 
pearing in the proper season accoutred 
as sportsmen; for it must be admit. 
ed that they are 


—— ‘ Oftener seen 
With belted waist, and pointers at their 
heels, 
Than in the bounds of duty.’ 


And where is the use in telling them 
that 


‘ The province of the soul is large enough 

To fill up every cranny of their time, 

And leave them much to answer if one 
wretch 

Be damned by their neglect,’ 


since the whole province, in all 
probability, does not supply one soul 
who asks or requires their spiritual 


T once 


read of atraveller, who, seeing a gallows ina desert, exclaimed, ‘Thank God, I’m now 


in a civilized cx untry 


t It would appear that Iconoclasts no longer exist in the church, for the Protestants are 


now as parual to wv naments as ever the Papists were, as the following extract from the 
evidence of the Rev. Mr. Collins, ?. P. of Skibbereen, will show :~‘ The island of 
Innisherkin is a small island, forming part of the parish of Tullah, and being off the 
harbour of Baltimore. The island is not in my district, but the main part of the parish 
8; itis separated from the main land by a distance of about a mile. The inhabitants 
are about a thousand, having about 200 houses. Yhey are very poor; so much so, 
that when the attempt was made by the priest residing there, not long since, to levy 
an assessment of threepence halfpenny per house for the repair of the old chapel, 
which was in utter ruin (it was a mere hovel, partly covered with ragged straw, and 
without door or window), he failed in raising that sum, from their inability to pay it; 
and shortly after the churchwarden, residing on the main land, came in with his 
assistants, to levy a tax of 4s. Gd. in the gneeve, imposed by the church vestry, for the 
repayment of a sum of money, advanced by the Board of First Fruits for the building 
of achurch on the main land, to which they were hable. The common people thought 
it hard and unnatural, that whereas they could not contribute any thing to shelter 
themselves from the wind and rain in their chapel, they should be obliged to pay a 
heavy tax for a church not in the island, but far from them; and particularly when 
they recollected that that church was built more for ornament than for use; inasmuch 
as a good church had previously existed in another part of the parish, which might 
have been kept in good repair at a moderate expense. But it was deemed more orna- 
mental and more picturesque to transfer the site of the church to a prominent point at 
the opening of the harbour, where it would havea pretty effect of landscape. The 
church was built there, and a tax has been these five years annually levied upon the 


ral of) 
smal! and poor population for the building of that church, unnecessary both in the 
minds of Catholics and Protestants.’ 
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assistance? Inactive, however, they 
no longer are. The bench of magis- 
trates have found many of them 
zealous supporters of the civil 
power ; while not a few are em- 
loved in disseminating the . new 
ight, which in time, it is appre- 
hended, will swallow up the old one; 
as Aaron’s rod did that of the magi- 
cian. Converted themselves, they 
have endeavoured to convert others, 
by the distribution of Bibles, and 
the ppening of proselyting schools. 
Some wealthy patron lends his aid, 
and a war commences between the 

rish priest and the landlord: re- 
igious hatred has been thus engen- 
dered to an extent unknown even in 
the times when the penal laws were 
in full force; and Ireland, in conse- 
quence, presents at the present mo- 
ment a conflict of opinion more in- 
tense and determined than any other 
nation in Europe. The cause I have 
pointed out; for I have watched its 
progress, and I am satisfied it origi- 
nated in the laws and discussions 
relative to the residence of Protes- 
tant incumbents; for such is the 
situation of the church of Ireland, 
that any attempt, as the law now 
stands, to give every parish entitled 
a place of worship, must create ex- 
tensive local distress, great injustice, 
and consequent complaint. 

It is necessary, however, to bear 
in mind that the Protestants of Ire- 
land, be they few or many, obviously 
require religious instruction and 
places of public worship; but it is 
equally obvious that the Catholics 
should not be compelled to, pay for 
either. 

Fortunately there exists, if the 
legislature and the church are not 
foolish or infatuated, no occasivun to 
oppress the one, or deny the other 
spiritual superintendence, as a fund 
is already provided, fully adequate to 
the purpose, without encroaching on 
the industry or property of any sect 
or individual in the community. 

Great misconception prevails re- 
specting the nature of church pro- 
perty, and those who assert that it 1s 
taken out of the pockets of the 
people labour under a strange mis- 
take. At the present day it matters 
little whether the original grant of 
Uthes and church lands was wise or 
mischicveus; cnough for us tu know 
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that such grants have been made, 
and that the Protestant church of 
ireland is now in possession of them, 
having wrested them from the Catho- 
lic clergy, to whom they of right 
belonged. Opinions and times, how- 
ever, have so changed, that, if now 
offered to be restored, they would 
not be accepted, experience having 
convinced the people of their mis- 
chievous tendency. With the Protes- 
tant church, therefore, they are likely 
to remain, and it is only necessary 
to see whether it can hold them 
without injury to the community. 

Church or glebe lands are let 
(with some slight difference) and 
cultivated like other lands; and 
surely it matters little to the farmer 
whether he pays his rent to a gouty 
bishop or a bloated lord; the one is 
as likely to spend his money as the 
other, so that it is quite immaterial 
whether the landlord be lay or cleri- 
cal; and, if titles are examined, no 
doubt one of them could show 
equally as good a claim as the other, 
Respecting, therefore, that portion 
of the income of the church which 
is derived from glebe lands, the pub- 
lic have nothing at all to do with it; 
and, though the legislature could un- 
doubtedly dispose of it, 1 don’t see 
any benefit that could accrue from 
such a measure. Mr. Hume’s pro- 
posal to limit the bishops to four 
would prove of no benefit to Ireland, 
though it might be of some service 
to religion. One thing, however, is 
wanted,—a law to restrain members 
of the church from taking or enact- 
ing fines. 

Tithes are the next source of in- 
come to the church: less it appéars 
than the former, but still much 
more’ obnoxious. Were one-tenth 
of the earth’s produce collected, cer- 
tainly tithes would be a monstrous 
impost on industry and capital; but 
the truth is, this never was, nor ever 
could be, generally the case. Bya 
return lately laid before parliament, 
it appears 417 parishes have entered 
into a composition for their tithes at 
a rate which would give something 
like 600,000/. for all Ireland; from 
which we may infer, that on an aver- 
age, the church only receives one- 
thirtieth in the place of one-tenth. 
Mr. Wakefield estimates the rental 
of Ireland at 17,228,5401.—a  suin 
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nearly thirty times as much as the 
amount of tithe, and it will not be 
voing too far to suppose the produce 
of the earth twice as much as the 
rent, If.so,.it would appear that the 
farmer possessed no small advan- 

e in consequence of tithes, not- 
withstanding his hatred of them, for 
it is a well-known fact that land, 
tithe-free, let for more than ten per 
ceat. higher than land which paid 
tithe. Mr. Goulburn’s bill, there- 
fore, if made imperative on both 
parties to enter into composition, 
would produce inealeulable advan- 
tages. But, to render the benefits last- 
ing, the amount of tithe, when ascer- 
tained, should be made perpetual, 
according to a fixed seale, always 
bearing the same proportion to the 
rent of the land that it did at the 
moment of composition. Such a 
course is absolutely necessary to 
prevent a return to the old method, 
for the church, on seeing its <e- 
ficiency, will, in all likelihood, en- 
deayour to augment her income. 
Mr. Goulburn’s bill stands, there- 
fore, in need of amendment. 

If this is done the landlord alone 
supports the church; and this he 
has every right in the world to do; 
for he either received his estate from 
his ancestors, or purchased it sub- 
ject to this impost, consequently he 
is as much obliged to pay it as the 
crown rent; but, as he stands in- 
debted full one-tenth of his income 
to the church, why not compel him 
to discharge what he owes? In conse- 
quence of the tithe-composition bill, 
he will have to pay only one-thir- 
tieth; but, as that sum goes ex- 
clusively to the incumbents, why not 
compel him to pay the remainder, or 
at least a portion of what remains 
due, to the churchwardens, or some 
other authorized persons, who would 
apply it to the wants of the church ; 
such as building and = repairing, 


ee ee 
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clerk’s fees, &c. &c. and save the 
Catholic peasantry from one of the 
most unjust imposts that ever was 
levied on an unfortunate people? It 
is tyranny, in its most hideous fea- 
tures, to compel the mewbers of a 
church supported by voluntary con- 
tributions to build and keep in re. 
~ the temple devoted to the re- 
igion of the state. Algiers could 
not furnish a more cruel law; and 
what renders parish cess still more 
oppressive in Ireland is the way in 
which it is levied, by a thing called.a 
vestry, whose assessments are gene- 
rally partial, and frequently illegal. 

Let the legislature, at once, repeal 
so abominable a law, and fix the 
burden on those who have a right to 
bear it. The landlords have been 
too long ia possession of the 
church’s property, for it is now 
full a century since they arrogantly 
exonerated their rich domains from 
the visit of the tithe-proctor, whom 
they sent to the cottier’s potatoe- 
garden. It must be admitted that 
some church has a right to certain 
revenues; and since the Protestant 
Church is in possession of them, in 
the name of goodness let her keep 
them. But, if she studies her own 
interest, she will now make those 
pay who are in debt, and cease to 
persecute the peasantry, who cer- 
tainly owe her nothing. By follow- 
ing this obvious and direct course, 
she will no longer inspire the Catho- 
lic with hatred, or feel it her interest 
to oppose his entrance into the temple 
of the constitution. Her own inde- 
pendence will be permanently se- 
cured, without the consciousness of 
having obtained it by tyranny and 
injustice. 

The facts 1 have stated and the 
principles I have laid down admit of 
no contradiction; those whom they 
concern will do well to profit by the 


instruction they impart. Z. Z. 








l ruink of thee by silent night, 
I think of thee by day; 

i think of thee when in thy sight, 
I think of thee away : — 


When gay, when sad, I think of thee ; 
And some by this would prove 
That love’s my only malady, 


And thou my only love ! 


(> 
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Tur new Waverley novel has made 
its appearance, after a longer prepa- 
ration and more repeated disappoint- 
ments than usual. We do not pro- 
fess to be so deep in the mysteries 
of the trade as to guess for what 
reason the hopes of * the reading 

ublic’? have been mocked for the 
ast nine months with the announce- 
ment of this work; but unless there 
be some such, better and more cogent 
than we can imagine, we must think 
that the delay is ill judged and has 
too much the appearance of coquetry 
to produce any good effect. Let us, 
nevertheless, be thankful for the good 
we have, however long it has been in 
the coming. 

One of the disadvantages insepa- 
rable from ‘ the Author of Waverley’ 
is, that the reputation which he has 
already obtained has begotten in his 
readers an expectation that every 
succeeding production shall be better 
than those which have preceded it; 
and this it is, according to our notions, 
that has induced so much cavilling 
and criticising at his later works. 
Novel-readers are an ungrateful set ; 
and we doubt very much whether a 
man who has already satisfied them 
onee, ought not to be content with 
his good fortune, and forswear ever 
again trying or trusting them. It is 
perhaps impossible for a man to go 
beyond a certain mark; it is very 

likely that, if not in his first, at least 
in his early efforts, while all the 
freshness of the task inspired him, 
he reached that mark ; and although, 
let him write as often as he will, 
(with due care,) he will never fall 
back from the point he has achieved, 
yet it is not in his nature to make a 
higher flight—and this we believe to 

the case with the author of Wa- 
verley. We do not, however, mean by 
this, to disparage his talents in the 
slightest degree ; we are too warml 
and too sincerely his adinirers to seth 
to detract or abate from his merit 
one single iota, and we do not think 
that he has, in the whole of his career, 
either deceived or exceeded the hopes 
which his first novel gave rise to, 
with two exceptions: the first ‘ the 

Bride of Lammermoor,’ which stands, 

im that branch of the literature of 





this country to which it belongs, alone 
and unequalled ; and *¢ St. Resa 
Well,’ which is not above the ordi. 
— run of tolerable novels. 

‘e think that the author (for to 
talk of a plurality of pens in such 
productions seems to us little short of 
absolute stupidity) is the first of his 
kind, in this or in any other jan guage, 
who united the same qualities in his 
own person. His invention, wit, in- 
genuity, learning, knowledge of man. 

ind, and skill in composition, are 
such as never met before in any one 
novel-writer; and, although it might 
be possible to give examples of these 
various qualities in various writers, 
it would be impossible to find one b 
whom any of them are pampanenl 
and not less difficult to find one who 
possessed them all. The author of 
Vaverley is identified with the lan- 
guage and literature of England, and 
as long as they last his fame must 
endure. His works are no more for 
anage than were Shakspeare’s ; and, 
without making between him and 
the immortal bard a comparison, at 
which (if he be the man we take him 
for) he would scoff, we pronounce 
unhesitatingly our opinion, that, 
Shakspeare excepted, he has no 
rival among the past and present 
authors of works of imagination in 
England. 

This much premised—and we have 
felt it a duty, on the first occasion 
that has presented itself, to express 
our opinions as to this popular author 
—we proceed to the task of examin- 
ing his last novel. It consists of two 
distinct tales; the first called ‘ The 
Betrothed ;’ the second, ‘ The Talis- 
man.’ The first opens with a de- 
scription of the warfare carried on 
in the Welch marches between a 
Norman knight, Sir Raymond de 
Berenger, who held the fortress called 
Garde Doloureuse, and the British 
Prince Gwenwynwen, Lord of Powis. 

The Welch prince proposes te 
marry Eveline, the fair daughter of 
the Norman; but his offer is refased 
by her father, on the pretext that 
her hand has been promised to Hugo 
de Lacy, the Constable of Chester. 
The Briton, who, notwithstanding 
his old blood, is little better than a 
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savage, immediately attacks De Be- 
renger ; and the latter, from a chival- 
rous feeling, in which the point of 
honour is carried sufficiently far, 
goes out of his castle to give him 
battle, and is defeated. The fortress 
is then in great danger ; but is pro- 
tected by the good sense and courage 
of a Fleming, one Wilkin Flammock, 
who had settled upon the knight’s 
estate, and who had, with good rea- 
son, left his mills, and withdrawn 
himself and his people to the castle 
as soon as the news of the proposed 
attack reached him. The Lady Eve- 
line, in the moment of her terror, 
swears before a holy relic in the 
chapel that she will bestow her hand 
upon whomsoever shall deliver her. 
The Constable of Chester no sooner 
hears of the attack than he comes 
up with his forces, routs the Welch, 
kills the prince, and sends his ne- 
phew, the gallant Damian de Lacy, 
to relieve the castle, he himself being 
under a vew not to enter a house 
until he shall have visited the Holy 
Land, where the wars of the crusade 
were then waging. The Lady kve- 
line sees in Vamian her deliverer, 
and falls in love with him off-hand; 
whence spring all the disasters which 
ensue. Let any young lady read the 
description of this same Damian, 
and then, if she can blame the Lady 
Eveline for falling in love with him, 
we shall think (although we dare not 
say) that she is marvellously hard to 
please. 


‘ A single horseman advanced from the 
constable’s army towards the castle, show- 
ing, even ata distance, an unusual dex- 
tenity of horsemanship and grace of de- 
portment. He arrived at the drawbridge, 
which was imstantly lowered to receive 
him, whilst Flammock and the monk (for 
the latter, as far as he could, associated 
himself with the former in all acts of au- 
thority) hastened to receive the envoy of 
their liberator, They found him just 
alighted from the raven-coloured horse, 
which was slightly flecked with blood as 
well as foam, and still panted with the 
exertions of the evening ; though, answer- 
ing to the caressing hand of his youthful 
nder, he arched his neck, shook his steel 
caparison, and snorted, to announce his 
unabated mettle and uuwearied love of 
combat. The young man’s eagle look bore 
the same token of unabated Vigour, min- 
gled with the signs of recent exertion. 


His helmet, hanging at his saddle-bow, 
showed a gallant countenance, coloured 
highly, but not inflamed, which looked out 
rom arich profusion of short chestnut curls; 
and, although his armour was of a massive 
and simple form, he moved under it with 
such elasticity and ease, that it seemed a 
graceful attire, not a burden or incum- 
brance. A furred mantle had not sat on 
him with more easy grace than the heavy 
hauberk which complied with every ges- 
ture of his noble form. Yet his counte- 
nance was so juvenile, that only the down 
on the upper lip announced decisively the 
approach to manhood, The females, who 
thronged into the court to see the first en- 
voy of their deliverers, could not forbear 
mixing praises of his beauty with blessings 
on his valour; and one comely middle- 
aged dame, in particular, distinguished by 
the tightness with which her scarlet hose 
set on a well-shaped les and ancle, and 
by the cleanliness of her coif, pressed 
close up to the young ‘squire, and, more 
forward than the rest, doubled the crim- 
son hue of his cheek by crying aloud, that 
our lady of the Garde Doloureuse had 
sent them news of their redemption by an 
angel from the sanctuary.’ 


Eveline’s ailection is, however, an 
ill-starred one. Her father had pro- 
mised her to the elder De Lacy, who 
claims her hand. Damian does not 
woo her; she cannot woo him, nor 
can she refuse such an alliance (re- 
member, ladies, this happened in the 
feudal times, when peopie did not 
enjoy so much freedom as at present) 
as that of the constable. She, there- 
fore, becomes his aflianced bride, and 
is betrothed; that is to say, the pre- 
liminary ceremony of marriage 1s 
performed, but the consummation is 
postponed until the constable’s re- 
turn from the Holy Land, whither 
his vow leads him. 

Previous to this the Lady Eveline, 
on a visit to an old relation of hers, 
has been induced to pass the night 
in a chamber said to + haunted by 
the spirit of one of her female ances- 
tors, who had been murdered by her 
husband, and who foretels to all the 
daughters of her house whether their 
fate in wedlock shall be happy or 
otherwise. She is accompanied by 
Rose Flammock, the daughter of the 
Fleming, who is, however, not al- 
lowed to enter the haunted chamber. 
Rose keeps watch ; and, hearing her 
mistress scream, she calls out for 
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help toa Norman soldier on guard, 
who bursts the window of Eveline’s 
chamber, and carries her to Rose ; 
after which he retires, without dis- 
covering himself. Eveline tells Rose 
that she has seen the spectre, who 
predicted to her a fatal doom in these 
mysterious words :— 


‘Widowed wife and wedded maid, 
Betrothed, betrayer, and betrayed.’ 


After the fiancialles the constable 
goes to the wars, leaving Damian at 
home to keep his own castle, and 
guard that of his bride. Damian 
pines, and is almost at death’s door, 
for love, which he dare not utter, of 
the Lady Eveline; and both of them 
are as miserable as any pair of lovers 
can be imagined. 

By a contrivance of Randal de 
Lacy, an unprincipled relative of 
the constable, Eveline is decoyed, 
under the pretext of a hawking 
match, from the castle, and, at a 
convenient distance, 1s surprised by 
some Welch outlaws, and carried off. 
Damian goes to her rescue, which 
he achieves; but is so dreadfully 
wounded in the attempt, that he is 
confined for a long time to his bed in 
the castle of Garde Doloureuse, his 
hopeless passion, at the same time, 
retarding his eure. His military du- 
ties, in the mean time, are neglected ; 
his soldiers mutiny, and refuse to go 
to the assistance of one of his feudal 
allies, who is in consequence de- 
stroyed. The king is incensed ; his 
enemies take advantage of his ab- 
sence; and at length he is de- 
nounced as a traitor, and an officer of 
the king sent to seize him. The 
Lady Eveline, like her father’s daugh- 
ter, refuses to give him up; the cas- 
tleis attacked and taken, and Damian 
doomed to a dungeon. 

At this juneture the constable, who 
has been wrecked on the coast of 
Wales, returns disguised as a pil- 
grim, with a single follower and a 
minstrel}, Renault Vidal, who has 
accompanied him during the whole 
of his trayels in the Holy Land, His 
presence sets all things to rights; he 
visits his nephew in prison, in the 
disguise of a palmer, and after try- 
ing his fidelity, which stands the 
proof, he discovers himself, and re- 
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nounces his bride, whose passion he 
hae learnt, to her more youthful 
over. 4 

A good deal of interest is made to 
turn upon the following incident, in 
which the minstrel, Vidal, whose 
character has always been myste- 
rious, plays a conspicuous part. It 
happens at an assembly of the con- 
stable’s tenants, when he is about to 
grant a charter to Flammock, and is 
immediately after the return of the 
pilgrims from the Holy Land. 


‘ Vidal made incredible exertions to ap- 
proach the leader of the procession, whose 
morion, distinguished by its lofty plumes, 
and right hand holding his truncheon or 
leading-statf, was all he could see, on ac- 
count of the crowd of officers and armed 
men around him, At length his exertions 
prevailed, and he came within three yards 
of the constable, who was then in a small 
circle which had been with difficulty kept 
clear for the purposes of the ceremonial of 
the day. His back was towards thé min- 
strel, and he was in the act of bending 
from his horse to deliver the royal charter 
to Wilkin Flammock, who had knelt on 
one knee to receive it the more reveren- 
tially. His posture occasioned the con- 
stable to stoop so low, that his plume 
seemed in the act of mixing with the flow- 
ing mane of his noble charger. 

‘At this moment Vidal threw himself, 
with singular agility, over the heads of the 
I'lemings who guarded the circle, and, ere 
an eye could twinkle, his right knee was 
on the croup of the constable’s horse— 
the grasp of his left hand on the collar of 
De Lacy’s half coat; then, clinging to 
his prey like a tiger after its leap, he drew, 
in the same instant of time, a short, sharp 
dagger, and buried it in the back of the 
neck, just where the spine, which was 
severed by the stroke, serves to convey to 
the trunk of the human body the mysteri- 
ous influences of the brain. The blow was 
struck with the utmost accuracy of aim 
and strength of arm. Ihe unhappy horse- 
man dropped from his saddle, without 
groan or struggle, like a bull in the am- 
phitheatre, under the steel of the tauridor ; 
and in the same saddle sat his murderer, 
brandishing the bloody poniard, and urg- 
ing the horse to speed.’ 


This, however, is not the real con- 
stable, but Randal de Lacy, who, 
upon @ false report of his kinsman’s 
death, had assumed his title and 
state. The supposed Vidal is, in 
fact, Cadwallor, the bard of the 
Prince of Powvs, who, upon his mas- 
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ter’s death by Hugo de Lacy’s hand, 
swore to be revenged on the latter. 
For this he assumed the character of 
a Norman minstrel, and for this he 
followed De Lacy to the crusades. 
He is seized, confesses his intentions, 
and is immediately executed. The 
Lady Eveline, in a vision, sees the 
spectre again, who, with a smiling 
face, revokes her prediction. The 
news of De Lacy’s return, and of 
his generous intentions, arrive im- 
mediately afterwards; the lady is 
happily married to Sir Damian; and 
thus ends the tale. 

The second story is superior to 
that which we have just left in all 
respects, save that most important 

art which relates to the loves of the 
was and heroine. ‘The scene is laid 
in the Christian camp, in Palestine. 
The hero of the tale is a young Scot- 
tish knight, Sir Kenneth, who has 
joined the British standard with a 
small troop of men, all of whom the 
wars have destroyed, with the excep- 
tion of a single esquire. Upon a 
journey, which he has undertaken at 
the request of the council of Chris- 
tian princes, to the hermit of En- 
galdi, Sir Kenneth encounters a Sa- 
racen cavalier, with whom, after a 
short skirmish, he comes toa parley, 
and, like generous foes, they yroceed 
together to the hermit’s ee Sir 
Kenneth, notwithstanding the lowli- 
ness of his state, has fixed his afflec- 
tions upon Edith Plantagenet, the 
cousin of Coeur de Lion; and her 
heart, although as proud as that of 
her kinsman, owns a passion which 
her tongue has never yet uttered. 
Sir Kenneth is introduced at the her- 
mit’s abode to a mysterious chapel, 
in which he discovers among a troop 
of ladies, who had come thither upon 
a pilgrimage, his mistress and her 
royal relation, the queen of Caur de 
Lion. 

Sir Kenneth returns to the camp, 
where Richard is lying sick of a fever, 
which has baffled the skill of his phy- 
sicians. The sultan, the glorious 
Saladin, whose fame was never sur- 
passed by the ancient or the modern 
world, hearing of the king’s illness, 
sends him a physician to effect his 
cure, and a present of cooling fruits. 
Sir Kenneth visits the royal tent, but 
is repulsed somewhat rudely by the 
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Lord de Vaux, the faithful friend of 
the king, who, with a justifiable dis- 
trust, refuses to admit the knight un- 
til he has seen some proof of his 
skill. This Sir Kenneth offers him 
in the person of his own esquire, 
then sick of the same fever; but he 
makes some excuses to the English 
lord for the poor appearance which 
his quarters present. They are thus 
described ; and this little sketch will 
serve better than a more lengthened, 
extract to give a correct notion of 
the persons we have mentioned, and 
the style of the work :— 


‘The interior of the hut was chiefly oc- 
cupied by two beds. One was empty, but, 
composed of collected leaves, and spread 
with an antelope’s hide, seemed, from the 
articles of armour laid beside it, and from 
a crucifix of silver, carefully and reveren- 
tially disposed at the head, to be the 
couch of the knight himself. The other 
contained the invalid, of whom Sir Ken- 
neth had spoken, a strong-built and harsh- 
featured man, past, as his looks betokened, 
the middle age of life. His couch was 
trimmed more softly than his master's ; 
and it was plain that the more courtly 
garments of the latter, the loose robe, in 
which the knights showed themselves on 
pacific occasions, and the other little spare 
articles of dress and adorninent, had been 
applied by Sir Kenneth to the accommo- 
dation of his sick domestic, In an out- 
ward part of the hut, which yet was within 
the range of the English baron’s eye, a 
boy, rudely attired with buskins of deer’s 
hide, a blue cap or bonnet, and a doublet, 
whose original finery was much tarnished, 
sat on his knees by a chafing-dish filled 
with charcoal, cooking upon a plate of 
iron the cakes of barley-bread, which were 
then, and still are, a favourite food with 
the Scottish people. Part of an antelope 
was suspended against one of the main 
props of the hut; nor was it difficult to 
know how it had been procured, for a 
large stag greyhound, nobler in size and 
appearance than those even which guarded 
King Richard's sick bed, lay eyeing the 
process of baking the cake, The sagacious 
animal, on their first entrance, uttered a 
stifled growl, which sounded from his deep 
chest hke distant thunder. But he saw 
his master, and acknowledged his presence 
by wagging his tail and couching his head, 
abstaining from more tumultuous or noisy 
greeting; as if his noble instinct had 
taught him the propriety of silence im a 
sick man’s chamber. 

‘ Beside the couch sat on a cushion, also 
composed of skins, the Moorish physician 
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of whom Sir Kenneth had spoken, cross- 
legged, after the Eastern fashion. The 
imperfect light showed little of him, save 
that the lower part of his face was covered 
with a long black beard, which descended 
over his breast—that he wore a high tol- 
pach, a Tartar cap of the lambs’ wool ma- 
nufactured at Astracan, bearing the same 
dusky colour, and that his ample caftan, 
or Turkish robe, was also of a dark hue. 
Two piercing eyes, which gleamed with 
unusual lustre, were the only lineaments of 
_ his visage that could be discerned amid 
the darkness in which he was enveloped. 
The English lord stood silent with a sort 
of reverential awe ; for, notwithstanding 
the roughness of his general bearing, a 
scene of distress and poverty, firmly en- 
dured without complaint or murmur, would 
at any time have claimed more reverence 
from Thomas de Vaux, than would all the 
splendid formalities of a royal presence- 
chamber, unless that presence-chamber 
were King Richard’s own. Nothing was 
for a time heard but the heavy and regular 
breathinys of the invalid, who seemed in 
profound repose.’ 


The hakim cures the squire, and 
afterwards the king. The first use 
which Richard makes of his restored 
health is to put down a tumult which 
had begun in the camp, and which 
had been caused by the Duke of Aus- 
tria’s planting his banner near that of 
England. Richard makes a display 
of his prodigious strength upon a 
Hungarian baron, who had been fore- 
most in this disorder ; and then tear- 
ing down the Austrian banner, and 
trampling upon it, he leaves his own 
in the guard of Sir Kenneth, who, 
with his hound, remain upon the 
spot. 

Berengaria, by way of playing a 
trick upon her cousin Edith, sends a 
dwarf in her name to induce Sir 
Kenneth to leave the pennon; which, 
in an unlucky moment, he does. He 
is led to the tents, finds that he is 
made a fool of, and gets back to his 
post just time enough to find the 
pennon stolen, and his faithful dog in 
the agonies of death. His own shame 
and grief cannot be described; he 
gives the expiring dog to the physi- 
cian, who happens to come up at the 
time, and walks to Richard’s tent, 
where he denounces his own neglect 
aid ruin. The king, in the first 
ovement of passion, is about to slay 
him ; but restrains himself, and, in- 
Stead, ordersahiia to execution. The 
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news reaches the queen’s tent, where 
Edith, who then learns what use has 
been made of her name, insists upon 
the queen’s disclosing the truth to 
the king, and so to obtain the pardon 
of the knight. The king listens to 
the tale, but refuses the pardon ; so 
deep is his sense of the indignity that 
has been done to him in foaldg his 
pennon. Intercessions of all kinds 
are tried; but all fail, and poor Sir 
Kenneth stands a narrow chance of 
being beheaded, when the Saracen 
physician, to whom the king has pro- 
mised any boon for saving his life, 
implorés the pardon of Sir Kenneth. 
It is granted to him, the disgraced 
knight is given to him as a slave, and 
they leave the camp together. In 
the mean time cabals are formed 
against Richard, of which the Grand 
Master of the Templars and Conrad 
of Montserrat are the chief insti- 
gators. 

The Sultan Saladin sends to the 
king a present of a Nubian slave 
and a fine deer hound. The king 
asks the slave if he can clean armour ; 
and, upon his answering in the affir- 
mative, he sets him about burnishing 
a pavesse, or steel shield, which is in 
the tent. The slave proceeds with 
his task, while the king is busied 
reading some letters. At this time 
some of the soldiers, in the front of 
the king’s tent, have been amusing 
themselves with a marabout, or san- 
ton, who, after his giddy dance, has 
fallen down upon the ground, which 
the soldiers, fearful of disturbing the 
king, have withdrawn to a distance. 
This man’s design is to murder the 
king. 


‘The marabout, meanwhile, glided on 
gradually and imperceptibly, serpent-like, 
or rather snail-like, till he was about ten 
yards distance from Richard's person, 
when, starting on his feet, he sprung for- 
ward with the boand of a tiger, stood at 
the king’s back in less than an instant, 
and brandished aloft the cangier, or po- 
niard, which he had hidden in his sleeve. 
Not the presence of his whole army could 
have saved their heroic monarch—but the 
motions of the Nubian had been as well 
calculated as those of the enthusiast, and 
ere the latter could strike the former 
caught his uplifted arm. Turning his 
fanatical wrath upon what thus unexpect- 
edly interpoged betwixt him and bis object, 
the Charegite, for such was the seeming 
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marabout, dealt the Nabian a blow with 
the dagger, which, however, only razed 
his arm, while the far superior strength of 
the Ethiopian easil dashed: him to the 
ound. Aware of what had passed, 
Lichard had now arisen ; and, wit! little 
more of surprise, anger, or interest of any 
kind in his countenance, than an ordinary 
man would show in brushing off and crush- 
ing an intrusive wasp, caught up the stool 
on which he had been sitting, and exclaim- 
ing only ‘Ha, dog!’’ dashed almost to 
pieces the skull of the assasain, who ut- 
tered twice, once in a loud and once ina 
broken tone, the words “‘ Allah ackbar’’— 
God is victorious—and expired at the 
king’s feet.’ 

The — discovers in the Nubian 
slave the disgraced Sir Kenneth, but 
he does not impart his discovery. 
He agrees to his proposal, of disco- 
vering the felon who has stolen the 

ennon by means of the dog he held 
in a leash; which is no other than 
Sir Kenneth’s own hound, cured by 
the skill of the physician ; and it is 
by the advice and the good offices of 
the same person that he has been 
enabled to come thus disguised. The 
king proclaims an assembly of the 
nobles, at which the dog tears down 
Conrad of Montserrat, and the king 
impeaches him of the treason. ‘The 
marquis denies it, and a day is fixed 
for deciding the quarrel; the king 
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by his champion, (since his known 

rowess prevents any one from will- 
ingly coping with him,) and the mar- 
quis in person. The Sultan Saladin 
is requested to granta neutral spot 
on which the combat shall take place, 
and he complies. The day arrives. 
Sir Kenneth is the king’s oon 100 ; 
he defeats the marquis, who —— am 
his treachery ; — in the person of 
the Scotch adventurer is found the 
heir of the king of Scotland, who had 
joined the Christian army in disguise, 
and he is married to Edith Planta- 
renet, no obstacle then intervening. 
But the chief discovery remains—it 
is, that the Saracen cavalier of the 
desert, the physician El Hakim, and 
the Soldan, are one and the same per- 
son, the gallant, accomplished, wise, 
and honourable Saladin. 

The limits by which we are bound, 
and which we have been induced by 
the interesting nature of the sub- 
ject to sketch to the utmost, do 
not permit us to dwell longer upon 
it. We quit it, however, with re- 
gret; and, as we do 80, we express 
our decided opinion, that ‘ The Vales 
of the Crusaders’ are not inferior in 
any of the best qualities of romance 
from those which have preceded 
them, and have built up the high 
reputat‘on of the author. 
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GREENWICH HOSPITAL, OR LIFE OF A MAN-OF-WAR’S MAN.* 


“Tue wooden walls ofold England’ prehension? But Tempora mutantur, 
is & favourite toast at all the political ed nos mutamur in illis; and, by-and- 


dinners which abound in this gor- 
mandizing nation ; yet how little, com- 
yaratively,is known of the chequered 
cam of the brave fellows who man 
them! While the trump of war 
sounded in our ears, the name of a 
British tar was synonymous with that 
of protector, and was venerated ac- 
cordingly. Gratitude, and a still re- 
maining sense of danger, led us to 
do justice to bis valour; but no 
sooner came these sluggish days of 
peace, than the man-of-war’s man 
was forgotten. Dibdin’s songs are 
seldom sung; and a genuine Jack 
Tar, if peace continues much longer, 
is likely to become a rara avis in 
ferris. Is not this a melancholy ap- 


by, we may speak of a British sailor 
as Goldsmith did of his friend, and 
say, * What spirits were his! what 
wit, and what whim !’ and think of 
him only as one of those that have 
been—as a character we may read of, 
but can never see. | 

Under circumstances like these, 1s 
it not pleasing to find ‘an Old Sailor’ 
stepping forward, and giving us the 
very ‘form and pressure’ of his com- 
rades—conveying us, with more than 
the old guide’s good humour, into 
Greenwich Hospital, while, in that de- 
pository of human fragments, the re- 
mains Of a man-of-war’s man are to 
be seen; his timbers shivered, to be 
sure, but still his hulk above water? 


. “” * *. . . . ~* = . = s 
Greenwich Hospital, a Series of Naval Sketches descriptive of the Life of a Man- 


of-War's Man: by an Old Sailor. 
and Co. London, 1895, 


With Illustrations by George Cruiksank. Robins 
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‘Full of wise saws,’ and abounding 
in anecdotes of his messmates, his 
officers, and the enemy, he is made to 
amuse his visitors with humorous 
details of what he has seen and 
known—tells us about Billy Culmer’s 

se and Cornwallis’s retreat—spins 
a good and a tough yarn—and sends 
his auditors away with sides sore 
from laughter. 

Reader, do not imagine that the 
‘Old Sailor’ stands, like that jolly- 
looking fellow at Exeter ’Change, in 
a strange dress, to show you the way 
up to the ‘lions’ of Greenwich Hos- 
pital: oh, no; he does not want you 
to stir from home—he sends you his 
‘Man-of-War’s Man’ in the shape of 
ademy quarto; and, until you have 
time to read it, permit us to extract 
one of his sketches as a sample of the 
remainder. 


TOUGH YARN.* 
‘‘ Travellers see strange things.”’ 


‘To be sure they do, or else what’s the 
use of crossing the ocean? and though at 
the same time many hardships must be 
encountered, yet whit of that? If it 
warn't for a stiff breeze now and then, we 
should have all the old women going upon 
voyages of discovery, and peeping into 
every corner of the world with the same 
ease that they overhaul their neighbours’ 
consarns. Besides, arn’t travellers amply 
repaid by the wonderments they come a 
thwart? Only read Mr. Brookes’s ‘‘ Jour- 
hey to the North Cape,” about the lem- 
mings and the manner of catching puffins. 
Many persons would be led to doubt the 
truth of this account, and consider the 
narrator as cousin-german to Laron Mun- 
chausen, or the more amiable Tom Pep- 
per, particularly about the foxes. In such 
matters I am little skilled ; but the follow- 
ing plain statement of facts was given by 
old Ben Marlin to some young sprigs of 
fashion, who listened with wonder and as- 
tonishment :—‘‘ Why ay, young gentle- 
men, you may well say sailors see strange 
things. They are a sort of hum-fib-ius 
animals, that often stand in the imminent 
deadly breach, as Shakespur has it; for, 
d'ye see, the breech of a gun is its stern, 
asa body may say; and I’ve often ele- 
vated and depressed my breech when the 
shots were flying about so thick that you 
couldn’t stick a marlin-spike atwixt ’em. 
Well, I often wonder I didn’t get knock’d 

own in the many blows-up I’ve been in, 
but suppose I was bomb-proof, I remem- 


ber when I was boatswain’s mate of the 
Firefly frigate, Mo vay Tommyhawk, we 
were cruising off the coast of Norway to 
look for the flying Dutchman, ’cause, d’ye 
see, the Nabob of Arcot—him as lives at 
Pondicherry, in the north of Scotland— 
had sent an express to the lords of the ad- 
miralty in a fire-balloon, to inform ’em she 
was cruising about there, to the great an- 
noyance of our merrytime subjects; so we 
were Commissioned to send the ghost aloft 
in a shower of Congreve’s rockets. Well, 
d’ye see, we'd got as far northward as 
sixty-six, when one afternoon, about three 
o'clock, it being then pitch dark, we 
cotch’d sight of her. Up comes Captain 
Tommyhawk ; he was a rum subject, al- 
ways full of spirits, and so was the first 
heutenant, for matter o’ that. Up he 
comes; and, clapping his speaking-trum- 
pet to his eye, and the glass to his mouth 
—No, no; | mean he put his eye to the 
speaking-trumpet, and his mouth to the 
glass—Avast! [ don’t mean that either. 
Howsomever, you knows what I mean. 
Well, we made all sail in chase, and the 
officers swore it was she; for, whichever 
way we put the ship's head, still she was 
on the starboard bow, and none but a fan- 
tom could do that. The rockets were 
prepared, the matches were lighted ; and, 


just as we were going to fire, the officer of 


the watch discovered we had been chasing 
the anchor-stock that stuck up above the 
cathead, and loom’d large in the dark ; 
but that warn’t the best of it, for it came 
on to blow great guns. The wind was at 
south-sou-north, and we lay a north-east 
and by west course. The night was as 
black as the Emperor of Morocco; how- 
ever, we got her under close-reef’d pud- 
ding-bags, balanced the cook’s apron for 
a trysail, and stow’d the masts down in 
the hold. Away she went—sky-pole and 
bobbing-pole,* scupper-hole and hawse- 
hole, spanker-boom and jib-boom, all 
under water. It took five men to hold 
the captain’s hat on, and we were obliged 
to shove our heads down the hatchways to 
draw breath. ‘The first lieutenant had all 
his hair blown off, and has worn a wig 
ever since. The boatswain’s call was 
jamm’d so fast in his jaws, that it took a 
dozen men t» bowse it out with a watch- 
tackle. The master was bellowing through 
his speaking-trumpet, when a squall took 
every tooth out of his head as clean as a 
whistle. His guma were as bare as the 
hour he was born, but that didn’t matter ; 
he lived on suction, grog, and bacca, 
though he’s chew’d upon it ever since. 
Oh, what a sight to see the whales and 
dolphins jumping over us just like flying 


* Yarn, among sailors, signifies a story ; and a tough yarn a well-told tale, uiterly 


devoid of truth. 
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fish! and a shark swallowed the jolly- 
boat at one gulp! We drove all night ; 
and about eleven o'clock next forenoon, 
just as day began to break, we heard a 
most tremendous roaring ; it was lke— 
but I carn’t tell you what it was like. 
The charts were examined, aud every body 
‘d long faces, for it was discovered to 

the Moll-strum, that swallows every 
thing up. My eyes, there was a pretty 
sity | When it was broad day- 
ght we were close toit, and nothing could 
save us. You've seen soap-suds run round 
in a ring down a gully-hole? Well, what 
do you think of a whirlwind—a whirlpool 
I mean, whose horror-face was as wide as 
it is from here to Jerusalem? Ah, you 
may stare! but it was a complete earth- 
quake. Up comes the chaplain, and he 
soon began his dive-ocean, fora lump of a 
sea lifted him up above the heads of the 
people, and overboard he went; but we 
saw him afterwards on tle back of a 
grampus, making the best of his way to 
the North Pole. Well, we were suck’d 
in, and run round and round, just as peo- 
ple do when they run down from the top 
of the Monument ; but sull we kept on an 
even keel, though I'm certain we went at 
the rate of fifty miles a minute, and floated 
on the surface of the whirlpool. ‘They 
said this was occasioned by gravitation. 
I know we were all grave enough upon the 
occasion, expecting to be buried alive. 
Well, we kept at this for some hours, and 
then the captain swore we should come 
out on the opposite side of the globe, if 
we could only keep clear of the planet 
Pluto; and he supposed the Frenchman 
who found out that the variation of the 
compass proceeded from an internal mo- 
tion had gone that way before us. For 
my part, | couldn't tell what to make of 
it. Well, we kept at this, as 1 told you 
before, for some hours, when it began to 
get plaguy hot, and the water steamed 
again, ‘ Boing springs:’ says the cap- 
tain; ‘we're under Lapland, and the 
witches are all at work under this huge 
caldron!’ We had only to dip our beef 
overboard, and it was cook’d in two mi- 
nutes! Well, young gentlemen, we soon 
found out where we were; for, though 
‘twas as dark—aye, as black as my hat 
oue munute, yet in an instant, In an ama- 
graphy, | may say, we burst from the 
water into the middle of a roaring tire, 
aud was shot out of the top of Mount 
tiecla lke a pellet from a pop-gun, Low 
would you lke that now? Liow high we 
went lL can’t say, but the sparks got hold 
of the rockets and set them off; and | un- 
derstand the astronomer royal, at the 
house up there, was looking cut that 
night, and took it for a whole fleet of 
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comets, We had a find bird’s-eye view 
of the world—saw Captain Parry jamm'd 
up in the ice, Captain Franklin chasing 
the wolves, and Mr. Brookes killing the 
lemmings. Well, 1 can’t say how high 
we went. Says the master, says he, 
‘ A little higher, my lads, and we shall be 
able to catch hold of the tail of the Great 
Bear, pass a hawser round it, and make 
fast to repair damages; but mind your 
helm, boy, or you'll spur us on to Bootes, 
knock Kiss-you-peeper out of her chair, or 
run away with the Northern Crown— 
though the Emperor of lussia takes pretty 
good care of that.’ Ilowever, we didn’t 
go quite so high, but came rattling down 
in a tremendous hurry, pass'd close to 
Riggle-us in Li-o, oak nearly poked the 
eye out of Medusa’s head. Well, we fell 
at last upon a mountain of snow, keel 
downwards ; it broke our fall, and happily 
we sustained but little injury—-made a fine 
dock for ourselves—shored the frigate up 
—got all ataunt in a few days—and 
waited for the melting of the snow; when 
one morning the stocks fell, and we were 
left upon the wide ocean. The fact was, 
we had tumbled on to the back of a 
kraken that had been asleep for a cen- 
tury ; the snow had gathered upon him in 
mountains; our thump woke him, though 
I suppose it took a fortnight to do it tho- 
roughly ; down he went, and we returned 
in safety to Old England! So 


‘Here I am you see, 
God bless his Majesty ! 
All dangers past, 
Safe moor’d at last, 
In Greenwich Hospital.’ 


I’ve nothing to complain of but one thing ; 
and I think, if | was to write to the com- 
mander-in-chief at the parliament-house, 
he’d take it under his pious consideration ; 
and that’s this here: We ought to get our 
bacca duty frec, as we used to do in actual 
service. My old captain, Sir Joseph, 
might jaw a bit about it, and come York 
over ‘em; and Sir Isaac Coffin, however 
grave on other subjects, ought not to be 
mute in this, but commence undertaker in 
the cause, and re-hearse our grievances, 
that we mayn’t get pall'd at last, and have 
it shrouded in obscurity, ot buried in obli- 
vion ; for d'ye see, right Virginia is 4 
baccanalian treat to such a dry quid nunx 
as An OLp Sailor.’ 


We are told by logicians that it is 
very difhcult to prove a self-evident 
fact; and we know that a reviewer 
finds great difficulty in praising what 
needs no commendation. We shall, 
therefore, say no more than recom- 
mend the work before us as one 0 
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the most entertaining that we have 
for some time met with ; and can as- 
sure them that, though every phrase 
ia correct, there is not a word calcu. 
lated to offend the chastest ear, or 
deter the most innocent from the 
perusal. The author is evidently 
what he describes himself—an Old 
Sailor; but there is about him a 
freshness and vigour that evince, in 
every page, the man of mind. 

We have been so much pleased with 
the matter of the work, that we had 
nearly forgotten to mention the em- 
bellishments. Our task here, how- 
ever, is a short and an agreeable one. 
George Cruikshank is the artist, and 
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what more need be said by way of 
eulogy? There are, in the first part, 
six wood cuts, and three copper-plate 
etchings. That representing Bill 
Culmer roasting the goose is excel- 
lent; but the horse-marine pleases us 
better. The grouping of the sailors 
in the boat dioplays Cruikshank’s 
talent to great advantage. 

The work, we understand, is to 
form four five-shilling parts ; and, if 
the forthcoming ones be equal to the 
first, we can promise the ‘Old Sailor’ 
that he need not much longer remain 
under hatches; as his readers, we 
have no dowbt, will be glad to see 
him, in his proper person, upon deck. 
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‘ Tue idea of national education,’ 
says & Once-popular author,t ‘ is 
founded on an inattention to the na- 
ture of mind. Whatever each man 
does for himself is well done: what- 
ever his neighbour or his country un- 
dertake to do for him is done ill.’ 
The truth of this observation was 
never made more apparent than by the 
Report before us. Tn fact, the labours 
of the commissioners completely il- 
lustrate the remark of Godwin, with- 
out, it would appear, having convinced 
them of its undeniable truth; for, 
though they have been compelled to 
condemn nearly all existing institu- 
tions, they have concluded by recom- 
mending a plan which, if ever adopted, 
will prove as inefficient as any of the 
former. 

Since the days of that royal ruffian, 
Henry VIII. the education, alias the 
proselyting, of the poor of Ireland, 
formed a conspicuous object of each 
successive legislation; but, finding 
their labours unproductive of fruit, 
they adopted, in 1733, the advice of 
ulter, and opened depots, called 
Charter Schools, for the reception of 
the kidnapped children of Catholic 
parents. Th aid of such a blessed 
scheme, the legislature was prodigal 
of the public money ; and each Report 
of the commissioners gave hope of 
seeing Ireland, one day, completel 

rotestant, particularly as Popis 
schoclmasters were prohibited from 
teaching. In time, the commissioners 


became so arrogant, that they dis- 
dained laying the usual falsehoods be- 
fore the government ; and the parlia- 
ment was so corrupt, that they grant- 
ed annual thousands, without ever in- 
quiring how they were expended. 
Things went on in this way, until 
Howard, the benevolent enthusiast, 
visited Ireland in 1782; and such was 
the picture he then drew of Protestant 
Charter Schools, that the present 
commissioners might have adopted 
his sentiments, so similar has been the 
state of these schools in 1787 and 
1825. We forbear to shock our read- 
ers with extracts from the Report be- 
fore us, descriptive of the unifornr 
misery which has prevailed in the Pro- 
testant Charter Schools in Ireland. 
The few unhappy inmates have been 
the offspring of profligate parents, 
sent either directly by local patrons, 
or drafted, peri ‘call r, out of the 
Foundling Hospital, Dublin. After 
reading Mr. Howard’s statements and 
the Report before us, we could almost 
have wished that infanticide had not 
beenacrime—that the inhuman parent 
had been permitted to expose her in- 
fant, rather than commit it to the care 
of institutions which rendered life a 
long disease, a protracted prison, and 
an age of beggary. The juvenile Bas- 
tile is now, we hope, demolished for 
ever; and, if the present inqwry was 
productive of no other foo huma- 
nity will be grateful for having even 
effected this. 


* First Report of the Commisssioners of Irish Education Inquiry. Presented by bis 


[aj esty’s commands to both Houses of Parliament, 1825. 


t Godwin’s Political Justice. 
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By an act of parliament, passed in 
the 28th year of Henry VIII. cap. 15, 
and subsequently confirmed by other 
statutes, every incumbent, on his in- 
duction, is obliged to take an oath to 
the following e :-—* I do solemnly 
swear that I will teach, or cause to be 
tanght,’an English school within the 
viearage or rectory of , as the 
law in that ease requires.’ 

Notwithstanding this solemn obli- 
gation, there are few or no such 
schools as the statutes contemplate ; 
and the clergyman, adroitly enough, 
avoids the legal consequences, by pay- 
ing forty shillings per annum to his 
clerk, or any person that may happen 
to keep a school in his parish. But, 
in most instances, even this precau- 
tion is not taken; and we can see no 
cause for attaching blame to the clergy; 
for, what would be the use of opening 
a school where there existed no Pro- 
testant scholars? and all others thev 
are prohibited from teaching. The 
law, and not the church, is deserving 
of censure. 

Old Watson, the bookseller, of Ca- 
pel Street, Dublin, seeing, in 1792, 
that there had not been quite as many 
proselytes from Popery as a Protes- 
tant bigot wished, originated asociety 
for ‘ diseountenancing vice, and pro- 
moting the knowledge and practice of 
the Christian religion,’ which was in- 
corporated by act of parliament in 
L800; since which time it received 
annual grants, and went on doing 
much mischief, and enriching one, at 
least, of its founders. 

The education of poor Paddy was 
next taken into scattlainatien by some 
religious fanatics, who associated in 
London, in L806, under the eognomi- 
nation of ‘The London Hibernian So- 
ciety ;> and the commissioners have 
can idly stated, that, after examining 
a pair of witnesses, Messrs. Gordon 
and Pringle,* they are convinced 
proselytism is the object of this 
society. The Baptist Society is stated 
to have the same object in con- 
templation; and their origin and la- 

bours. are unworthy of particular 
observation. 

The next education mart is that 
usually called ‘ The Kildare Street 





Society,’ established in 1816; sinee 
which time it may be said to have kept 
the public mind in a state of unusual 
ferment ; and, like all its predecessors, 
to have failed of its object. ‘It has 
frequently been imputed to this so- 
ciety,’ says the Report, ‘ that their rea/ 
object is to make converts from the 
Roman Catholic to the Protestant re. 
ligion. Nofaect has come to our know. 
ledge that leads us to doubt their own 
repeated disclaimers of having any such 
intention.’+ Yet, at page 56, we are 
told, by the same Report, that 427 of 
their schools were in conjunction with 
other societies, whose object, the com- 
missioners say, is proselytism! !!— 
The whole number of schools which 
owe the society any obligation was, in 
1824, according to a very doubtful 
statement, 1,124; nearly one-half of 
which were proselyting nurseries. 
Now, either the society intended to 
make converts from the Catholic to 
the Protestant religion, or their con- 
duct has been gressly negligent. We 
are astonished at the conclusion of the 
commissioners; for, even from the 
evidence they have given, we should 
havedrawn av-ry different inference. 
Throughout that part of the Report 
devoted to this Society, there are 
many tacit proofs of conflict between 
the commissioners. Statements of 
interested parties, highly injurious to 
the Catholic clergy, are given as facts; 
while, in the very next paragraph, we 
are told the whole was a mere hear- 
say. ‘The writer, it would appear, la- 
boured to criminate the priests, while 
some superintending authority cau- 
tioned him to be just. Sucha suppo- 
sition is necessary to explain the sin- 
gular mixture of accusation and ac- 
quittal which we meet with; and, 
although there was not a shadow of 
direct evidence against a single Catho- 
lic priest, we meet in the Report, 
p. 57, the following observations :— 
‘We have stated instances, which we 
have heard, of clergymen proceeding 
to imprecate curses on the parents 
who should send their children to for- 
bidden schools; such a practtce, we 
hope, has been very rare. We have 
already stated that it is condemned, in 
the strongest terms, by the Roman 


” Whoever wishes to see a fine specimen of absurdity need only turn to the exam” 
nation of this precious pair, given in the Report. 


t Page 48, 
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Catholic prelates whom we examined 
on the subject.’ 

Why condemn by implication, when 
there was no proof?) Why hope such 
a practice 78 very rare, when there 
was no evidence of such a practice at 
all, particularly when theCatholic pre- 
lates disclaimed it? Alas! men can- 
not forget their prejudices, even in the 
discharge of a solemn duty: and Mr. 
Blake had neither the talents nor the 
firmness to control his colleagues, 

The last education project was, that 
of empowering the lord-lieutenant 
to issue sums of money from the con- 
solidated fund, in aid of various kinds 
of schools. Abuse soon crept in here ; 
and the commissioners recommend a 
different application of the funds. 

Thus we find that some millions 
of public money have been grossly 
misapplied; and Ireland affords an- 
other instance of the folly of legisla- 
tors attempting to do for individuals 
what individuals would have done for 
themselves. 

National schools must be support- 
ed either by the state, or the cliarita- 
ble donations of private persons. If 
by the first, corruption and inatten- 
tion are sureto makea part of the sys- 
tem: and, if by the second, we may 
expect to find the pupils—such as a 
virtuous man would never wish to see 
—juvenile slaves ; for, how can that 
natural and necessary independence— 
that seed of every virtuous action—be 
more effectually subdued, than by 
making the school-boy a pauper? 
Slaves may have exalted minds, but 
all mendicants are the same—degrad- 
ed in their own estimation, and despi- 
cable in the eyes of mankind. 

Unhappily there are occasions when 
both individuals and the state are 
called upon to protect and educate the 
friendless ; but, fortunately, instances 
of this nature, though individuall 
numerous, are comparatively small, 
when considered with reference to the 
bulk of society; and the great error 
lies in confounding poverty with pau- 
perism—the children of living parents 
with the orphan. A wholesome dis- 
crimination should be made between 
those who are and are not able to pay : 
While parents, in no instance, should 
be compelled, by the influence of their 
superiors, to send their children to 
charity schools. 

Vou. I.—No. 5. 
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It is, in these times, nearly as ne- 
cessary to learn to read as to learn to 
walk; and that which is so easily ac- 
quired, and so ruinous to want, will 
be procured by all without any assist- 
ance from the state or associations. 
Wherever these needlessly step in he- 
tween the parent and his duty, they 
commit an outrage on human nature ; 
and, while they degrade the child, 
they deprive his natural protector of 
future love and gratitude. Besides, 
the parent, being released from a 
pleasing charge and a wholesome re- 
sponsibility, 18 indirectly encouraged 
to become thoughtless and impru- 
dent; and those who know any thing 
of the poor must be aware that their 
earnings and expenditure are gene- 
rally suited to each other; so that, if 
excused from the payment of a few 
pence weekly for the education of 
their children, they would uniformly 
spend if in the gin or whisky shop. 

Still we are aware that in large 
towns, such is the profligacy and mis- 
fortune of many, thousands of chil- 
dren would remain untaught, unless 
there existed places for giving gratui- 
tous instruction. Under suchcireum- 
stances, we are far from depreciating 
their utility. On the contrary, we are 
persuaded that their existence should 
notbe allowed to depend on the caprice 
of individual bounty, but derive support 
at once from the legislature ; and, that 
they might be rendered efficient, every 
place of public worship should have 
an institution attached for the educa- 
tion of poor children, who profess the 
religion taught there. Such unhappy 
beings peculiarly require religious 
superintendence ; and who so likely 
to bestow itas their respective clergy ? 
The benefit to be derived from educat- 
ing children of different religious 
creeds in one school is very proble- 
matical; and, most of all, where the 
scholars are- poor. Respecting the 
country parts, these schools are sel- 
dom needed. ‘The Hedge Schools, as 
they are erroneously called, are open 
to all; and those who are unable to 
pay are never excluded. rhe a 
the method of instruction may not be 
the very best inthe world, yet it must 
be admitted that the pupils are more 
healthy and active; are sooner taught 
the rudiments of knowledge, and 
always inake more useful members of 

=> i 
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society than those whe are brought 
up in the best-regulated charity 
schools in Ireland. . The books* read 
there are certainly not by Mrs. Trim- 
mer; neither are they like those used 
in English academies, They do not 
inculeate hatred or contempt of those 
who profess a different religion, like 
many school-books, ippanennt by Sir 
Richard Phillips, and others, in Lon- 
don. Weare no advocates for immo- 
ral publications; and we speak with- 
out the fear of contradiction when 
we say no place in the world is freer 
from such books than Ireland. The 
advocates for Bible-reading in school 
shouldshow that its absence has been 
attended with bad consequence ; that 
the Irish peasantry are more immoral 
than the English; and that crime has 
diminished since the establishment of 
scripture-reading schools. This they 
cannot show; for the records of the 
last fifty years declare to the con- 
trary. 

The commissioners admit that 
these schools exist in profuse abun- 
dance ; that they are literally crowded 
with scholars; and that the utmost 
harmony prevails in them between 
Catholics and Protestants. Why then, 
we may ask, seek to destroy them? 
or, rather,why not adopt some method 
of making them more efficient? Erect 
school-houses for qualified teachers, 
and authorize the Catholic clergy to 
have a complete control over them. 
Let there be an annual bonus pro- 
portionate to the number of scholars, 
and the poor will obtain admission 
gratis, while the pay of the wealthier 
would be suflicient to secure the 
master’s attention to the whole. 

The commissioners seem to have 
been aware of the principles we have 
laid down; for they recommend that 
pupils, unless when particularly ex- 
empted, should pay for their educa- 
tion. The principle is a good one; 
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but the other parts of their project are 
tov complicated, They propose em- 
ploying two teachers, a Protestant and 
a Catholic; and devoting a portion of 
two days in each week to religious 
instruction, under certain regulations, 
which they detail. We will not say 
that they have any but the best of 
motives; but, when we recollect that 
the government must desire to see 
Catholics Protestants, that local pa- 
trons will be over-zealous, and bigots 
obtrusive, we are not presumptive in 
giving itas our opinion that the plan 
is defective. In fact, the Report bears 
ample testimony to the discordant 
materials which compose the Irish 
community ; and we need only refer 
to what has already happened to the 
Kildare Street Society, as a proof of 
what is likely to happen to any future 
society, even more liberally consti- 
tuted. We are aware of the difficulty 
of the task imposed upon the commis- 
sioners; and we are quite sure that 
no plan of education will ever prove 
eflicient until the people are put in 
possession of their rights. Expedients 
will neverdo ; and the Catholies might 
justly say, ‘Give us emancipation, and 
leave us to educate ourselves.’ Until the 
people are put upon an equality, har- 
mony can subsist neither in schools 
nor public institutions ; and the de- 
signs of the government, however well 
intended, will be frustrated. Itisa 
wretched expedient, therefore, to as- 
sume the care of the child, while you 
refuse justice to the father. 

The Report, though partial in some 
instances, and defective in others, is, 
notwithstanding, calculated to disa- 
buse the English mind of many im- 
yressions unfavourable to Catholicity. 
t bears testimony to the universality 
of education in Ireland; and very 
distinctly declares that the education 
afforded in Roman Catholic free 
schools is the best.¢ It disapproves 


* The commissioners adopta catalogue of Burton books, published in a former Report ; 
among which we find Rousseau’s Eloisa, Tristram Shandy, Chevalier de Faubles, and 
several others, which a Dublin bookseller assures us he never met, although he 1s 2n 


the trade these thirty years. 


x In one of the schools, under the exclusive charge of the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, the commussioners found between five and six hundred orderly pupils. On the 
desk, however, lay the History of Ireland, by Miss Young, a religious lady at Cork ; 


and, as it was an accurate statement of facts, 


the commissioners severely censured i, 


We protest against any system that goes to the concealment of truth ; and, if the an- 
Cc 


nals of Ireland are ca 
net the unpartial historian. 


ulated to arouse angry feelings, who are to‘blame? 


Certainly 
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of the Bible being made a school- 
book, yet places a proper value on a 
religious education ; but too much, 
we are convinced, on a system which 
would blend Catholic with Protestant. 
‘ We had,’ say the commissioners, ¢ in 
the course of our inspeé¢tion, paid 
articular attention to three classes of 
oman Catholic schools: we mean 
the schools of the Brothers of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, the schools of the 
Nunst for the instruction of females, 
and the Roman Catholic free Lancas- 
terian schools, generally attached to 
chapels. These three classes appear- 
ed to be severally capable of extension, 
and to admit of the possibility of 
forming the basis of a system of edu- 
cation, which might readily be made 
to comprehend a great majority of the 
Roman Catholic children.’ 
The obvious course pointed out 
here, is, however, abandoned, in con- 
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sequence of what they call the‘ evils 
of separate education.’ For our own 
parts, we can ‘see no more evil in chil- 
dren of different persuasions going to 
different schools, than in their parents 
going to different places of worship ; 
nor are we sure but that separate 
education is the best; particularly 
where the pupils are of the lower 
class. § Much of the prejudice exist- 
ing in Ireland,’ says the author of 
‘'Tales of Irish Life,’ in the tale of 
«Protestant Bill,’ ‘ between Protes- 
tant and Catholic, is engendered in 
schools, because they are all unequally 
attended, from local circumstances and 
other causes; and the predominant 
party will always give occasion to the 
minor one to feel rancour and dissa- 
tisfaction.’ 

When the Appendix is published, 
we shall return to this important 
subject. 
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* Let Erin remember the days of old, 
‘ Ere her faithless sons betrayed her.’—Moore. 


Bricut flourishing through many an age 
Of tempest’s shock and battle’s rage, 
Gem of the West, alone you stood, 
Bound by the desert and the flood! 
Clasped by Atlantic’s giant water, 
Peerless you stood, his loveliest daughter ; 
Brightest—though faded is that lustre— 
Of all the sparkling gems that cluster 
In the world’s diadem—alone, 

First brilliant of that glittering zone. 
Green sea-girt jsle of war and glory-— 
Land of love, and song, and story— 
Whither do all thy glories fade, 

Like phantoms, in the twilight shade ? 
For now, alas ! what lives of thee? 
Gone is thy sou/—thy liberty! 


Thy glory, race, thy language, lost— 
All these but phantoms, and thyself a ghost ! 


® a * * * * 


When Time was young and men were few, 
Nor Earth, as yet, her vastness knew, 


* In thirty schools attached to thirty nunneries in different parts of Ireland, the com- 
missioners found 6,310 female scholars. ‘ The nuns are the teachers,’ say the comim1s- 
sioners, ‘ and devote themselves to the duty of instruction with the most unwearied assi- 
duity and attention. We were much impressed with the appearance of affection and 
respect, on the part of the pupils towards their teachers, which characterizes these im- 
sututions in a remarkable degree.’ Yet these are the schools which they say are un- 
worthy of extension, for fear of the evils of separate education! 
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* So says O'Connor, in his Chronicles of Eri; the incredulous reader must at least 
allow the tradition to be not unpoctical. 


+ Dermot M‘Murrah, King of Leinster. 
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A patriot tribe from Sidon’s* shore 
Three gallant vessels westward bore. 
Long had they fought for liberty 
asst abhorred slavery. Ae 

Yold Jay their kinsmen on the plain ; 
These, sad survivors of the slain, 
Trusting the seas, desert their land, 
Expectant of some happier strand. 
A hundred years they wandered round 
The western world’s remotest bound, 
Till Baal’s brightest ray froin high 
Played o’er the ‘isle of destiny :’ 
And brightly it beamed from the glittering throne, 
For the land that it lighted. was Liberty’s own! 


And long they grew, and flourished fair, 
For Justice mild sojourned there ; 

We mourn alone the bended knee 

Bowed at thy shrine, Idolatry ! 

Yet was their faith most pure and bright ; 
They worshipped fire—the eternal light ; 
They bowed before the rolling Sun, 

With whom the universe begun : 

Author of life—the glorious sire 

Of each young plant, whose tendrils spire 
Up to their parent in the sky— 

Whose burning kisses downward fly, 
Borne on a sunbeam’s golden wing, 
Herald of life—bright usher of the Spring! 


But say, oh! say, what mortal hand, 
When discord rends the hapless land, 

Can stem the tide or bar the flood 

Of hatred, treachery, and blood? 

When rival rulers fierce disdain 

To right their feuds at Justice’ fane, 

But, swept by jealous rage afar, 

Beyond the hate of common war, 

Tear up their country, rend its inmost core, 
And foemen fight where kinsmen dwelt before ! 
Thus didst thou fall, thou land of woe, 
Thus was thy freedom stricken low ; 
Prostrate thou art, as first thou fell— 
That black day heard thy funeral knell, 
When curses rose 0’er Dermot’s head, 
Thick as the treach’rous bands he led; 
And; did not dark avengeful ire, 

And thwarted villany, conspire 

Against the green sod, whose wayward fate 
Nursed such a royal reprobate, 

Nor Henry’s force, nor Pembroke’s wile, 
Had e’er set foot on the ‘Emereld Isle 1’ 








SIITINGS OF THE ELDON CLUB. 


Scene.—The Black Rock—The Par- 
lour of Sir Harcourt Lees. 


PRESENT. 

Rev. Tiéme Grecory, Rev. Sir 
H. Lees, H. B. Cope, Sin A. B. 
Kinc, Conone, Buacker, Jos. 
T. Haypn, Joun Heuron, TRra- 
vers BuRKE, SHERIFF LAMPREY, 
anp A CROWD OF MINOR WoR- 
THIES. 


Blacker. We should have held 
this sitting at the York Tavern—it 
was so understood. Poor M‘Cullagh 
deserves to be supported : he has lost 
a good situation, and got into diffi- 
culties in his zeal for the good cause. 

Gregory. He’s not the only one 
that has suffered, Colonel. 

Haydn, True, doctor, he is not. 
I wonder where is my recompense for 
all my labours :—I have given up my 
old religion—I have established the 
‘ Star’’-—I have endured abuse—I 
have submitted to a caning—I have 
borne the expense of sixteen actions 
at law in my eagerness to support 
Protestant ascendency ;—yet curse the 
thing Protestant ascendency will do 
forme. I came forward some time 
a0, merely to ask subscriptions in 
advance ; but no one understood me— 
all gave the cold shoulder. 

riff Lamprey. ‘There are worse 
things than a cold shoulder, Mr. Edi- 
tor Haydn. 

Haydn. Be quiet, most sapient 
knife-grinder ! 

Code. I too, asa literary defender 
of church and state—as a strenuous 
supporter of our glorious and exclusive 
constitution—I might look, I think, 
for something like gratitude among 
loyal men: but we live in strange 
times; my excellent correspondent, 
the Archbishop of Dublin, and a few 


Oh! the throat-cutting papists at last are 


sons that have aided the ‘ Warder?’ 
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others of the cloth, are the only per- 
Gregory. AndI, Mr. Codey, ma 
Ce to mention what is past: J 
ave done the state some service ;’ yet 
the inspectorship of prisons went to 


that ninny of a knight with the red 
nose, | 


Str Harcourt.’ Who talks of red 
noses ? have we not Bardolphs enough 
here? Try that other bottle of ‘Sneyd’s 
811 ;’ and, if there remains a cold- 
looking nose among you, I’m no true 
sportsman. 

Gregory. Pardon me, my dear Sir 
Harcourt, we were talking on rather 
w serious subject—the recompense 
that a loyal man should naturally look 
for and obtain. . 

King. Be calui, Doctor! As 
sure as foolscap is foolscap, there 
will shortly—ay, very shortly — be 
something in the way of employ- 
ment, and of reward too, for every 
loyal man in the country. I think we 
shall have rare doings: the papists 
sir, are touched to the quick; they 
won’t bear their late disappoiatment ; 
they are naturally rebellious : look at 
their late meetings, their association 
buttons, and their uniform. 

Sir Harcourt. Right, Sir Abey 
we may see good times again, fine 
jobs, new ifr permanent pay, 
free quarters—‘ Tally ho! and away 
after them’——Hem ! 

Blacker. Sir Harcourt’s song—si- 
lence, gentlemen. 
Sir Harcourt. 

I assure you. 

Blacker. Well, what you please. 

Sir Harcourt. Hem! Pll give you, 
gentlemen, a new ballad—‘ the Pro- 
testant’s Song of Triumph:’ it goes 
to an old air—‘ Croppies, lie down.’ 

(Sir Harcourt sings, ) 


No hunting song, 


put down ; 


Crushed, humbled, and scattered, they sneak through the town, 
Since Anglesea hinted that sabres cut sore, 
And Liverpool told: them to tease him no more. 

Down, down! Papists, lie down ! 


And still we shall grind them, nor give = right 


While we’ve churchmen to argue and sol 


ers to fight ; 


For, if preaching or prosing won’t settle the crew, 
Faith! we'll. try what the bayonets. and bullets can do! 
Down, down ! Papists, lie down ! 








They may prate in their wa 
But to ‘ hell or to Connau 


And 
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of * six millions of men,’ 
t’? we'll pack them again ; 
The spirit of William shall smile on our toil, 

ola shall be a true Protestant soil. 


Down, down ! Pa pists, lie down! 


King. Bravo! By all the gods, Sir 


Harcourt has grown poetical, and a 
right loyal and hearty song has he 
written us. 


Sir Harcourt. It is not my com- 

sition, Sir Abey ;it has been written 
xy this poor fellow here, Travers 
Burke, my poet in ordinary—the 
translator of Macpherson’s ‘Ossian’s 
Darthula’—my hack editor of the ‘An- 
tidote~’ it isa good and loyal song, 
however, and suits the temper of the 
times. That ninny, Canning, has been 
overpowered : after all his blarney, 
old Liverpool has been guided by me 
at last; through him I have gained 
my point; I have sheltered the church, 
and preserved the empire. 

Code. Who else could have done 
it? Admirable claret this, Sir Har- 


court! Benecarlo, by-the-by (in an 
under tone). 
Gregory. Gentlemen, the address 


of our guild to the Duke of York has 
just been received from the hands of 
the scrivener ; it is a beautiful copy. 

Blacker. The address, doctor, as 
a literary composition, does you in- 
finite credit. 

Gregory. It has some merit, I 
think, but one of the popish journals 
stated that I had also prepared an 
address for Mrs. Clarke, begging of 
her to get me to preach before 
‘ Royalty,’ like Dr. O’Meara. I had 
no such thing in contemplation—her 
day is gone by. I had, however, 
some notion of a private or personal 
address, in a poetical shape, for the 
duke, I being, like him, a soldier and 
a clergyman. 

Haydn. Tell me, doctor, in what 
character do you intend appearing 


when you go forward with the address 
from the ‘ Guild of Merchants?’ Js it 
as a merchant, a soldier, or a doctor 


of divinity ? 
Gregory. As all the three united. 
Haydn. Well done, Cerberus! 


what merchants will accompany you? 

Gregory. The followipg have of- 
fered their services:—the merchant 
Major Sirr, the merchant the Rev. 
Litton Crosbie, the merchant Attorney 
Glascock, and the merchant Colonel 
Blacker. 

Haydn, Rare merchants indeed! 
the trading interest of Dublin shall 
he nicely represented. Doctor, doctor, 
though I support the cause, I must 
say you Orangemen are a strange sét. 
But, about the private personal poeti- 
cal production, did you write it? 

Gregory. Not entirely, but I’ve a 
scrap here; it begins ‘ Hail, Royal 
York!’ I also wrote that song now 
selling in London, beginning ‘Thanks, 
Royal York !’ 

Haydn. ‘The devil you did! 

Gregory. I did; Royal York’ 
sounds quite poetically : shall I read? 

Haydn. By all means, doctor; ’m 
upon the hinges of anxiety. 

Gregory. ‘ Hail, Royal York !’— 
Mr. Helton, will you keep silence? 
We’ve heard enough about that speech 
of yours: let me advise you never to 
speak again: don’t expose yourself; 
‘Hail, Royal York ! Star’’-—— 

Sheriff Lamprey. Who speaks of 
the ‘Star?’ It’s one of. the most 
liveliest and most notedest papers in 
Ireland : I tould the lord-lieutenant so. 

Gregory. Peace! peace! my gentle 
knife-grinder! Listen only :— | 


Hail, Royal York ! star of the Brunswick line, 
Head and sole hope of Ireland’s Orangenien, 

Turn thy mild eye to mark this strain of mine, 
For such, perchance, thou shalt not see again. 

I'm a prime, brisk, political divine— 

I’ve held the sword, can preach and wield the pen: 
In each and all some think me rather clever : 

Perchance, most Royal York, about the court 

A man like me might get some small support ; 
Just think of me, and Pm your slave for ever. 
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A churchman and a warrior thou art, Te ay 


A churchman and @ warrior am I. "4 rs 
Against the Papists York has played his part— 


I hate the rascals, too, even from my heart ; 
That there’s a likeness here now who'll deny? 
Think of a brother soldier, peerless prince ! 
Think of a brother churchman, Royal York, | A 
Think of a brother bigot—— : rut 


Sheriff Lamprey (snatching the 
paper). Why, what strange stuff is 
this! see the state he’s in! Why, doc- 
tor, we must take out a statue of 
lunatism against you, as Torny Glas- 
eock says. Pvor dear man! 

Sir Harcourt. Brethren, I believe 
yow’re all mad : let us talk of rational 
matters—what think you of swallow- 
shooting ? 

Code. It must be a charming 
amusement, Sir Harcourt. This is ad- 
mirable claret ; but pray, as a sports- 
man, what think you of my ‘ Angling 
Excursions ?’ 

Sir Tarcourt. Indeed and truly I 
never could get beyond the preface: 
the rest, 1 am sure, must be good. 

Code. Oh! very good! it is a most 
entertaining book: I said so in my 
own paper, the ‘ Warder.’ 

Sir Harcourt. Noone, Mr. Codey, 
had a better right to say so. 

King. Doctor Gregory, when are 
we to have the painting of the duke 
done for the assembly-room of our 
Guild? : 

Gregory. Never, I believe: the 
guild of merchants is not the thing it 
appears ; the members abound in big 
words, but are slack in money; they 
have more of profession about them 
than of real loyalty. I speak it in 
the bitterness of my heart—three 
members yesterday offered me six- 
pence each as their subscription for 
the painting ; I flung the paltry trifle 
from me. Others, not belonging to 
the guild, have been more liberal. 
Handwich, the bottle-thrower, offers 
to make a frame; Sibthorpe, the 
glazier, will give the colours and a 
plate of glass ; but we want some one 
to sketch the portrait and use the 
brush. 

Blacker. Couldn’t we make a 
grand-jury business of it, and get it 
by presentment? 

King. No! no; the grand juries 
must be careful now : there is a cursed 

teport’ just printed that won’t serve 


them ; it is stated in this Report that 
a certain stationer sat on nineteen 
grand yuri out of twenty, and fre- 
quentiy audited his own accounts. 

Blacker. And what if he did2 
Should such a person act like your 
ordinary characters? He and his 
brother corporators are. privileged 
men; but how goes on your clection- 
eering affairs, Sir Abraham? 

King. Swimmingly, my dear Co- 
lonel! [ have promises of support 
from every quarter; the weavers of 
the Coombe and the nailers of Kevin 
Street are on my side, evento a man, 
The corporation have not been idle 
either—they will not suffer. their 
champion to be bafiled; they have 
been making freemen by the score; 
some of the honest fellows got in 
without paying the stamp-duty, for 
the Stamp-oflice is now looking after 
them. I think Dublin will at last 
have an eflicient representative—a 
member worthy of her. They may 
talk of old Grattan: but what was he? 
a mere pitiful blunderer. I shall 
show the Imperial Parliament some- 
thing new. 

Code. By-the-by, Sir Abraham, 
the last number of the new magazine 


took a sly hit at you. 


King. What new magazine? 
Code. ‘The Dublin and London 
Magazine.’ 


Gregury. Oh yes; a very danger- 
ous publication that, Helton; it is no 
friend to our cause, doctor ;—alon 
with its partner Captain Rock, it wi 
make the Londoners too knowing ; 
they will soon know too much of Irish 
affairs. Works of this character will 
soon put them up to every thing ; 
they will learn from them how mat- 
ters are arranged here—that the guild 
of merchants are not merchants—that 
the corporation does ,not represent 
the citizens--and that civic honours 
are looked upon, in general, as any 
thing but an honour. 

Gregory. We must establish a 
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rival publication; what, think you of » King. . Goodnight, Sir Harcourt ; 


the ‘ Monthly Williamite *’ I must walk on towards Dunleary. 
All. An excellent idea, doctor! Sheriff Lamprey. Good night, no- 
Do start it. ble baronet : where’s my coach ? 
Gregory. Your names as sub- (Sir Harcourt shows the gentlemen 
scribers, gentlemen. out; Tighe Gregory bows to each— 
Blacker. Sir Harcourt, goodnight: puts up his memorandum-book in 
I hope my jingle is in waiting. despair—and departs.) 


Gregory. Gentlemen, subseribe. 


-_— 





STANZAS, 
By the Author of ‘ The Plagues of Ireland.’ 


Tue bigot’s word hath gone forth, 
The tyrant hath pressed the chain, 

And the voice of wisdom, and wit, and worth, 
For millions hath pleaded in vain, 


Bright prospects are overcast, 
Fond hopes are harshly broken, 
And words from royal lips have past, 
That in evil hour were spoken. 


The hireling his boast hath made; 
He looks to the lawless spoil 

That may crown the crew, who, for rapine arrayed, 
Shall rush ona friendly soil. 


He way mock o’er a fallen land, 
But let that vain lord beware ; 

For wounded pride hath a deadly hand, 
And a giant’s strength hath despair. 


Let him vaunt not of former decds, 
Fresh laurels may cease to grow: 

For prouder hosts than the host he leads 
Have shrunk from a slighted foe. 


*Tis not the proud one’s frown, 
Nor the learned one’s sophistry— 

*Tis not the sword can keep millions down, 
When millions resolve to be free. 


Thou shalt triamph, my country, at last! 
Thou shalt smile midst thy circling waves— 


A spirit of might through thy valleys hath past, 
And thy sons cannot be slaves. 


ee ET ae eee 





A LONDON PAPER HAS STATED THAT, IN CONSEQUENCE OF IRE- 
LAND BRING UNABLE TO SUPPORT A SINGLE PERIODICAL, THE 
DUBLIN AND LONDON MAGAZINE HAD BEEN DISCONTINUED. A 
SALE, INFERIOR TO THAT OF NO LITERARY PUBLICATION OF THE 
DAY, MIGHT BEA SUFFICIENT ANSWER TO THE INVIDIOUS FALSE- 
HOOD; BUT, IN JUSTICE TO THE NATION AND OURSELVES, WE 
SHALL REPEL THE CALUMNY AT LENGTH IN OUR NEXT. 


